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E get an instructive, but a very unlovely expression of the herd-instinct 
hen we see children (as I have seen them) hooting a hunchback—or a negro 
along the street. Yet those children are but expressing in a crude, un- 
ntelligent way that social instinct out of which our sense of moral values 
of what we call right and wrong) has grown to its present complicated 
perfection. Here is the young idea, intent on convincing the hunchback 
or the negro—of the sinfulness of being something which the Herd would 
ike to be rid of. And though it may not make the hunchback or the negro 
ave a sense of sin for being what he is, it must make him acutely uncomfort- 
ble in that social relation which so largely decides for us what we ought to 

gard as right or wrong. 
The herd-instinct is a very ancient inheritance, which (though it has 
ften gone wrong), has, on the whole, been for the good of the human race. 
helped to build up society ; but it did so with the defects of its qualities. 
iable to error, anger, panic, and jealousy, it still tends to function in an 
istinctive and non-reasoning way: while in action, it is so convinced that 
is right that it refuses to argue. We see it transcendentally expressed 
nder cover of patriotism when nations go to war. Then one whole nation 
uses another whole nation of sin, and will not take any excuse for it ; and 
nder cover of that temporary madness, some of the bravest and most 

“sacrificing deeds that human nature can rise to are done. 
If we look back into past history we find the herd-instinct constantly at 
ork imposing its judgements—sometimes making criminals, sometimes 
g martyrs: but always regarding both alike as offenders against 
y, and trying by compulsory methods to convince them of sin. 
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The underlying truth, which gives a certain justification to the herd- 


instinct, is that conformity to a standard is socially valuable—is, at all 
events, a great social convenience, and may even affect race-survival. A 
pack of wolves falls upon and devours a damaged wolf which cannot keep 
pace with the pack; and the Christian Church used to punish (or even put 
to death) a man who claimed freedom of belief in.matters of religion. To-day, 
I suppose, the rights of property are for some as much a matter of vital 
importance as religious dogma used to be; and there are people (govern- 
ments even)—who would like to put to death—and do actually put into 
prison—those who make public denial of the rights of property. 

It will be remembered how very much ashamed of himself—how con- 
vinced of sin in the social sense—Huckleberry Finn was when, in contra- 
vention of the rights of property as then held by his fellow-countrymen, he 
helped an old runaway slave to escape from his owners. That was certainly 
an offence against the law, and the social code of his own day and nation. 
But the long verdict of history on many of these breaches of social con- 
formity reverses contemporary judgement:; and we have a curious tendency 
to regard the long verdicts of history as necessarily right—because, believing 
in Evolution, we believe that Time will show. But the punishment of an 
individual for refusing to conform to the social code of his day (though 
history has often given the individual its approval) has a certain value which 
is worth considering ; for even in their misapplication those social verdicts 
help us to see what the word “sin” stands for, not only spiritually but 
socially. 

Sin is separation. All sin (if analysed carefully) has separation at the root 
of it—generally the selfish separation of an individual interest from the 
interests of others: insistence of having, or doing, something for oneself 
regardless of the well-being or well-doing of others. That is the social aspect 
of sin; it is the spiritual aspect alsé. All sin is a separation from that ideal 
bringing together of the human-race into one spirit, which is the underlying 
motive of true religion—unity : at-one-ment. That is what the human race 
is out to achieve, and that is what sin hinders and prevents: sin prevents 
the human race from fulfilling itself ; it is the survival in action of the unfit ; 
so forming a barrier to true evolution. I am putting it thus upon a biological 
basis, because I think that point of view helps us to see how sin has come 
about, and how we ought to regard it. 

The old view of sin was a very different one. The old view of sin (if we 
take the scriptural story literally) was that it had its origin in a single act 
of disobedience—not to a law of life having evolution for its end, but to an 
arbitrary command imposed under threat of death; and because of that 
single act of disobedience, the curse of death came upon the human race, sin 
and death being thenceforth partners for the execution of the punishment 
man had brought on himself. 

To accept that story at its face-value, we have to throw over belief in 
evolution. But if we do not believe that death so came upon the human 
race as the punishment of our first parents for disobedience to an express 
command, neither can we believe that sin so came about. If we believe that 
death had its unavoidable place in the evolution of all forms of life up to and 
including man, we must also believe that what we call sin was a gradually 
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realised accompaniment of man’s growing powers of perception, of his sense 
| (differing from that of animals) that he had a power of choice, and judgement 
of action, which endowed him with free will; and that it is he himself, in 
contact with an ever-widening environment of conscious relations, who has 
decided (often mistakenly, but wisely in the main) as to what is or is not 
right for him to do. If we are open to take that view of the origin of man’s 
sense of sin, we are then able to trace, through the amazing complexities 
and perversities of primitive taboo and totem worship, a gradually evolving 
conception of unity as good, and separation as evil in the social structure 
upon which man’s conduct began to be based: that recognising conformity 
as a good (because unity was strength) he regarded non-conformity as an evil, 
and denying to non-conformity any conscience at all, gave to conformity 
a conscience far better, in many cases, than it deserved. 

So, as the social instinct germinated in the crude, harassed, fear-ridden 
mind of primitive man—directing him toward unity as a refuge and strength 
amid danger—his conformities teok on colour from his harassment and his 
fear, and became linked with superstition and horrible practices ; and in his 
savage repression of non-conformity he had the beginnings of a sense of 
virtue—and of a good conscience: this was right and that was wrong, 
because this made for the well-being and safety (real or supposed) of the 
community ; and that made for danger and disruption. So by a long 
process of trial and error of infinite variety (tested out by the struggle for 
survival, tribe against tribe), certain social habits of conduct proved valuable 
—had good results—gave to the community which practised them a better 
chance of survival over other communities ; and these things got into the 
blood, and became a growing moral sense—a matter of conscience. 

But that (though the process makes it less evident than a Voice thundering 
from the skies) is not to deny its divine origin. 

Take marriage—monogamy, for instance—about which some theologians 
have very stiff ideas, so that, when any reform of the divorce laws is sug- 
gested, they tell you that any such reform is a violation of the express com- 
mand of God, and that marriage is indissoluble: well; there again we are 
brought back to the question whether we believe that man evolved upward 
from a primitive origin, or whether we believe that he was created and 
placed sinless in a garden with the sacrament of marriage all ready .prepared 
for him by divine ordinance. 

It may well be that primitive man was monogamous—many of the higher 
animals are ; but it was a monogamy conditioned by murder and capture— 
the stronger prevailing over the weaker whenever there was a shortage of 
Wives, or an inclination for a change of wives—not very sacramental in its 
operation. So, however whole-heartedly we accept single marriage as the 
best social code for man to live and mate by, and as producing the best racial 
results, our conception of its origin must be very different if we regard it as 
the product of trial and error in the long social experiment of human history, 
rather than as a divinely imposed ordinance, having at its back no experi- 
mental experience whatever. That is not to deny that it is an expression of 
the divine purpose reflected in human society for the bettering of social 
relations ; but it has come to us through the mind of man (which we have 
scriptural warrant for regarding as made in the image of God) and is the 
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“* image ”’ or reflection of God in a conscious being with powers of discernment 
as to results, whether they make for good or for evil. 

Now during a period in the development of the human race vastly greater 
than that of our known civilisation—and also during the greater part of 
civilisation itself—right down to modern times—authority, a mysterious 
infallible authority, has been the accepted basis of every religion ; and I do 
not suppose it would have been possible to secure the religious conformity of 
primitive races, or even of races so advanced as the ancient Egyptian or the 
Israelite, without the definite assertion of revelation and divine authority. 
Unless a prophet said “ The word of the Lord came unto me,” unless the 
priesthood based its claim to rule men’s lives on mystery, and an appeal to 
superstitious fear and reverence, obedience would not have been given. 
However nearly the prophets of old times approached a higher form of 
truth (indeed the more they approached to it, in an age unwilling to hear 
and slow of understanding) the more had they to insist on divine authority 
in the old established phrase, which men believed, “‘ The word of the Lord 
came to me.” , é 

That necessity to claim authority in order to be heard, a necessity 
compatible with absolute sincerity and conviction in the man who claimed 
it, has been taken at its face-value until very recent times. All that the 
theologians have told us about sin and atonement has been based on an 
assumption of infallible authority, either in a society called the Church, or 
in a book called the Bible. And unless we rid ourselves—as, at its origin, the 
Society of Friends did rid itself—of that hampering belief in an infallible 
authority, the open mind becomes impossible ; and we must not say that 
we think sin had a different origin, or that the atonement has a different 
meaning from what the Apostle Paul, with his rabbinical tendencies, or the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose whole thesis was the reconciliation 
of Christianity with thé theology of the Old Testament, declare their origin 
and their meaning to have been. 

Is it not much more probable that man’s sense of sin was 4 
gradual social development; and that sin is the reactionary tendency 
in a still unresolved process of trial and error, which, by its separation of 
interest from interest, hinders and endangers the evolution of the human race 
toward something spiritually higher (or more socially efficient) than it has 
yet attained? that it is all a part of the upward evolutionary struggle in 
which—long before the life of man—there were physical failures leading to 
the extinction of species ; until, with the coming of the human race—in the 
development of the human hand and brain, the evolutionary struggle entered 
upon a new phase—passing from the purely physical to the social and moral 
plane. Man, with consciousness and creative power, instrumented the world 
for his own use, and developed a social sense far and away above anything 
that life had previously been able to produce; and into that socialised and 
instrumented world came gradually a new need, conflicting with the old need 
which had hitherto governed the struggle of species against species, each 
fighting for itself: the need for the new law of love, the giving of self to the 
service of others. It is by a perfectly logical process of evolution that the 
conflict has come about. We are full of atavisms which continue to assert in 
us the old need to put self before others; and against those atavisms, evel 
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to this day, the developing social conscience of man is making its evolutionary 
struggle, the issue of which is still in suspense. 

Now if we accept the idea that man’s growing moral sense was part of 
his evolution ; that when he had not a sense of sin he was at a very primitive 
and animal stage, and that when he had a sense of sin he was greatly improved, 
so that instead of being a Fall it was a Rise—even if we accept that theory, 
it does not make man’s need of atonement any less—so long as we remember 
that “atonement ” is a mispronunciation, which has enabled a theological 
interpretation to obscure its true meaning of at-one-ment—making one— 
bringing into the unity of the spirit. 

Theologically, atonement has come to mean expiation, the buying off of 
an angered God from the just punishment of the whole human race by the 
voluntary self-sacrifice of an innocent and sinless person: and certain 
theologians have contended that only in that way can the justice of God be 
satisfied. I leave that doctrine undiscussed. I have only referred to it in 
order to point out that atonement has come to have a very different 
meaning from at-one-ment although, with its differing theological basis, 
atonement has at-one-ment as its aim and its final hoped-for result. I would 
suggest that the reason why the doctrine of the atonement as an expiation 
for sin took so prominent a place in the epistolary books of the New Testament 
lay in the fact that the first task to which the apostolic writers set themselves 
for the establishment of the new faith was the conversion of the Jews. To 
that end it was absolutely necessary to convince the Jews (the writers them- 
selves were convinced of it) that Christianity was the fulfilment of the Jewish 
law and the Jewish religion ; and was also, therefore, the fulfilment of all 
the ordinances and ceremonies and prophecies and historical events of the 
Hebrew scriptures, as then understood and interpreted ; and this resulted 
in a great deal of quite sincere special pleading, expressly calculated to 
appeal to the Jewish mind of that day. For instance, it is recorded of Moses 
that when the children of Israel thirsted in the wilderness, he found a rock 
with water in it, and smote it so that the water gushed out, and the people 
drank and were satisfied. St Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, says 
of that incident, “‘ They drank of the spiritual rock which followed them : 
and that rock was Christ.” He makes the event mystical, prophetic, much 
more than a parable, and invokes the belief in a coming Messiah of a people 
convinced of a unique destiny, in order to link up the old faith with the 
new. 

In the same way the whole of the sacrificial system of the Mosaic law, 
which was expiatory in its character, is exalted into a high symbolism, and 
the expiatory sacrifice of animals is declared to be a foreshowing of the death 
of Christ, to which, therefore, an expiatory character is also necessarily given ; 
it is the final and all-sufficient sacrifice for sin, so sanctioning the discon- 
tinuance henceforth of all sacrificial rites—a breach of sacred custom which 
had to be justified to the Jews. 

It was in all probability only by such identification with a still living and 
devoutly practised religion that Christianity could have obtained any hold 
among the Jews. So. even. te this day, that identification has been very 
generally accepted by the-Christiar. Churches, and atonement has continued 
mainly to mean expiation for sin. Many, perhaps the majority of Christians, 
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still hold that to be the true meaning of, and reason for the death of Christ ; 
but there are to-day a great many Christians, who find themselves in revolt 
against the theological implications of that doctrine. For it implies that 
God is more independent and separate from the evolving life of the human 
race than they believe to be possible: that God, at the very beginning of 
things, gave man a pattern nature, perfect and sinless, from which he fell 
away,-so earning damnation for himself and all his children : it implies that 
God is an external judge of acts, of law-breakings and disobedience, instead 
of an internal assessor of the values which these things make or destroy in 
us: it implies that the Judgement of God comes from outside, instead of 
within. It implies that there is a spiritual life which can be separated from 
the love of God in torment for all eternity, that souls can continue to exist 
and be irremediably lost. Those are doctrines, with which the old idea of the 
Atonement is bound up, in which many can no longer believe. They are 
driven to disbelief from the simple and fundamental fact that they them- 
selves, when the spark of divine love has illumined their lives, cannot con- 
ceive of themselves as resting content in the belief that any spiritual life 
remains outside the pale of love—from which the operation of the gifts of 
the Spirit is to be debarred by the edict of an offended God. Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness : against such is no law; therefore:they 
cannot conceive of God making one, It is true that man makes many laws 
against them, and has set up those laws on such high authority that they are 
not regarded as sins, but reverenced and bowed down to; and conformity 
thereto is regarded as a mark of respectability or a proof of patriotism. But 
the law of love has come to prove that it is stronger in itself—has more ever- 
lasting life—than all these laws put together. By the law of love, if man’s 
laws fall upon it to destroy it, they will be broken. Love defeats Cesar every 
time, though he puts all its witnesses to death. And when upon those other 
laws, so high and mighty.and respectable in their apparent permanence and 
power, and in the worship which the world has for them, when upon those 
other laws love falls in all the weight of its fulfilment, it will grind them to 
powder, making them vain useless things, 

There, in the unifying power of love, in its defeat of the old law which 
separates, limiting our illimitable responsibility for each other, and dividing 
interests and peoples—there is the At-one-ment ever at work, an eternal 

. process to which Creation was the means, the never-ending bringing into the 
life of man of the only begotten Son of God—Love, which is God Himself. 

Surely this reading of the Atonement does not make light of sin, though 
viewing it differently—does not give us a less vital reason for striving to be 
quit of it in ourselves and others, But. it does place it, I think, more truly 
in relation with what we know of that great evolutionary process through 
which the world was made and the human race brought into being ; and it 
gives to all of us a common responsibility for the sins of the whole world. 

The case seems to me to be this : that up to a certain point in the evolution 
of life, selfish instinct was right and necessary for survival and for the evolu- 
tion of higher forms ; and even when the selfish instinct became merged in 
that of the herd or hive, it was still,only a larger and more highly organised 

selfishness, with no conscious love in it, no,<¢xercise cf judgement resulting 
in a moral sense, That larger organisation of seifishness was taken over by 
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man and developed—on selfish lines—till into it came very gradually the 
disturbing element of love ; and as love became more and more unselfish in 
its outlook on life, there came the substitution of self-giving for self-seeking : 
a point in evolution where all the atavisms of the earlier forms of life under- 
lying the life of man had to be fought and reversed, if evolution was to find 
its way on from the animal] to the spiritual. 

Evolution cannot stand still: if any species, in the face of changing 
conditions and environment, comes to a cul-de-sac, a blind alley, the species 
will not merely stop there, it will destroy itself, and become extinct. 

To that blind alley, in the logical process of evolution, man has been 
brought by love of self, and by love of the larger self, the herd, dividing itself 
from other herds. Up to a point that process of self-seeking was necessary 
for development. But with change of environment, increased possession of 
the means of life, increase of population, intercommunication, interdependence 
of trade and commerce, and the discovery of more and more powerful means 
of destruction, self-seeking has come to a point where it no longer serves the 
purpose of evolution—where, if it goes on, it will destroy the human race ;. 
where, if man is still to live, and to live forward, he must substitute co-opera- 
tion for competition, peace for war, love for hatred and jealousy. 

Against that are all the atavisms of the countless ages which have gone 
before. Out of that evolutionary struggle of the old against the new, the 
animal trying to hold its ground, the new spirit trying to find its way through, 
came man’s sense of sin, first merely as taboo—tribal law; then, with a 
personal sense of right and wrong, as something which offended an ideal 
which he called God. When he loses it, it will be bad for him. 

By trial and error, power in various kinds has been testing itself out in 
the human race ; and power in various kinds (the power of divided interests) 
has claimed the allegiance of man’s love, and has received it abundantly, so 
that hitherto some of the greatest outpourings of love and self-sacrifice have 
been given to the service of powers which divide man from man—race, 
country, religion, class : they have all taken hold of Love and crucified it to 
their own ends, And still they stand divided; and the solution of the 
world’s unrest, and grief, and travail, and affliction, is not in them. In every 
one of them there is sin, because in every one of them, at a certain point, 
there is separation. 

The only solution is that which refuses to separate any interest or any 
need from its own. The only way of ridding the world of sin and separation 
is the way of Love, because that is the way of at-one-ment, the unity of 
spirit, the bond of peace: the way shown to us by Christ when He gave us 
a prayer to cover all our needs and to heal all our ills— 


Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us, Lead us—where is not 
temptation, and deliver us from evil. 


We do not know, we cannot realise (because we have never yet practised 
it in its entirety) what a revelation of unity our fulfilment of that prayer in 
our own lives, responding to its fulfilment in the lives of others, would bring 
about; If we did practise it, our lives would immediately become part of 
the Atonement because they would become one with the’ life of Christ. 
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Some may think that I am presenting an abstract Christ. Can spiritual 
unity be abstract ? To those who experience it, is anything more concrete, 
more fulfilling, more satisfying than unity ? 

In the Lettérs of George Tyrrell, a Roman Catholic modernist, who was 
a friend of mine, I found this passage from a letter which he wrote to me 
many years ago :— 


“‘ The desire to break through our hermetic cells and get inside other 
souls is as irresistible as it is hopeless ; but I still cherish a vague hope 
that the corporal commixtio which is the term of animal love (duo in 
carne una) may foretell a spiritual interpenetration of mind with mind, 
and feeling with feeling, to be realised in that merging of souls in God 
which the Catholic religion dreams about in her doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints and other adjacent and dependent mysteries.” 


The Catholic church has never been pantheist. It has never permitted 
itself to hold that a rhinoceros, or a crocodile, or a sparrow are as much God, 
or as much God’s express image and person, .as that proceeding essence which 
it calls “ the only-begotten Son,” of which it holds the historical Christ to 
be the manifestation in human form. But as soon as we come from the 
material and merely animal to the things of the spirit, it does and it has 
always, through the visions and utterances of the mystics, allowed itself to 
hold faith in a unity so deep and so intense that in its definition of the beatific 
vision and the Communion of Saints there is no possible separation of part 
from whole in the illustrative language which it employs. The taking of 
manhood into God is a union closer than all other forms of union that man 
has yet conceived. That union is expressed for us in Christ, by Him not 
merely foreseen but achieved: by what mysterious intuition and spiritual 
conimunion brought about, let us frankly own that we do not know. The 
Church has given us the doctrine of a virgin birth, of outside Godhead entering 
into human form by special and supernatural means ; and while men’s minds 
clung to belief in an outside God, augustly separated and removed from the 
life of the world, that symbol satisfied and vitalised the faith of Christendom. 
I think it does so no longer in the same degree. 

By what figure of speech can one suggest the coming through, the emer- 
gence in Christ of the perfect pattern which links mankind to God, making 
God and man one ? ; 

I heard somebody once describing the testing of identification marks in 
finger-prints, done mainly in connection with the identification of those 
technical sinners segregated for us by our penal laws, whom we call criminals ; 
and telling how, as print after print was submitted to the test, one print 
superimposed on another, there was always a criss-cross confusion of lines 
which never at a single point coincided: and then suddenly, when the 
identical] finger-print slipped into place over its fellow, all became clear, and 
orderly, and perfect—concentric lines falling into place so faithfully and 
accurately that the two prints together looked like one, the one being the 
express image of the other. 

So, just as into the human race have come men of transcendent genius in 
other ways—great artists, great scientists, great discoverers of truth (and 
‘we do not know how they came; eugenics do not explain): so just once, 
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from the spiritual reservoirs of life which lie in the being of God, there came 
into being on earth a transcendent genius of goodness and love, so perfect a 
pattern of things heavenly that through him came identification—At-one- 
ment. He was the express image of His Father. He said that we could 
become one with Him, of like pattern. The nearer a man gets to complete, 
active, compelling love, letting his whole life to be so ruled and conformed, 
the nearer does he get to that pattern, that identity with the mind of God 
which is the At-one-ment in operation. 

Only by that great law of love can we become one. That is the At-one- 
ment, of which all lives ruled by love, all acts of love, all thoughts and motions 
of love from man to fellow-man form part. Of that inseparable unity of the 
moving spirit of love, Christ is the highest expression that we know. Da 
Vinci, one of the greatest minds of the fifteenth century, defined Christ as 
“Eternal Necessity.” There far back in history He stands, the most expres- 
sive life that the world has ever seen, because it expresses the most funda- 
mental and the most eternal principle that the mind of man has conceived. 
This is the effulgence of God’s glory, the very image of His substance, up- 
holding all things by the word of His power, which is love. “‘ And the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


STREET, SOMERSET. 








THE MYSTERY OF UNITY. 
_ CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. _ 


Even before this last war an apologetic note, I think, was discernible at 
times in the utterances of scientists. The enormous increase in the destructive 
power of new discoveries and inventions was obvious to-all, and tended to 
some extent to make science and scientists unpopular, But the uneasiness 
felt in’ the past is as nothing compared to the sensation, one might almost 
say the panic, caused by the invention and use of the atomic bomb. Probably 
the vast majority of mankind possessing any idea of its powers would have 
preferred by far that it had remained for ever unknown and unknowable. 
It is all very well for those who were concerned in the production (and others) 
to show us attractive pictures of locomotives and other machines being 
driven by this new power, but that cannot rid their readers of the fear, and 
indeed of the expectation, that it will be used again for fearful devastation. 
Few enterprises pay so well as the manufacture and improvement of instru- 
ments for the destruction of human beings on a large scale. Few states will 
dare to be without the best that they can afford : and sooner or later a state 
that thinks it can prevail will let loose hell once more. Human nature has 
not changed—unless indeed it be changing for the worse. 

So much for the arrival of the material bomb ; which indeed might have 
no terrors, had it not been preceded by what we-may call a bomb of an 
immaterial kind, itself to some extent the successor of a spiritual bomb. 
The Roman Empire was on the whole remarkably successful in policing the 
civilised world, and if something of the same kind existed now, we might 
hope that the proconsuls and imperial legates and other governors would keep 
a sharp look-out for any lethal contrivances likely to be planned or produced, 
and give short shrift to all concerned. But the political unity of the civilised 
world has long been blown to bits, and we are encouraging or allowing quite 
small fragments of it to proclaim their independence and entire irresponsi- 
bility. One is reminded irresistibly of the small city-states of Greece, squab- 
bling among themselves, when it was only bad strategy and general incom- 
petence on the part of the Persians that stood in the way of complete 
domination, such as was easily acquired later by the hellenistic kings. Perhaps 
we may put the Russians in the place of the Persians, the Americans in the 
place of the Macedonians: the former far more ruthless and devastating, 
with no obvious Power in Western Europe able to resist them, once they too 
possess atomic bombs, The Greek states, as I have said—there are other 
examples—provide an urgent lesson of the need of strenuous unity ; but 
there is no sign as yet that it will be heeded. 

And the reason for this is largely to be found in a previous bomb of a 
more spiritual nature : spiritual because religious in its bearings, but evil in 
its effects. When Europe was of one religion, the popes could do much to 
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preserve the peace, and to organise defence against heathen invasion ; their 
foreign policy was not always perfect, but in the main they did much good, 
and would have done much more, had their voice been heard. That much, 
indeed, is true even of modern times, but even less attention has been paid 
to them, with disastrous results. Not that my purpose in this article is to 
defend. them, but rather to plead in general for the utmost unity in matters 
political and religious that can be secured. It is impossible to abstract 
altogether from religious union, for it seems to be more generally admitted 
than, ever before that political measures will be useless without a general 
change of spirit, a change that only religion is believed to be capable of 
producing. 

And. so I will take, not Peter, but Paul for my model. In Peter I believe 
as every Catholic does, but he has left little or nothing behind him on which 
to build a thesis ; whereas Paul is the great apostle of unity, offering for our 
consideration a vast synthesis in himself and his work, which may serve as 
an ideal towards which to strive, even for some who may not be prepared to 
go the whole way with him. Sooner or later the bombs will fall again, but 
they will not annihilate mankind, and the truth of the Lord abides for ever, 
able to inspire mankind to build out of the wreck more firmly than ever the 
city of God upon earth, all the more hopefully and energetically if they have 
profited by the catastrophe to put before themselves an aim truly worthy of 
the human race as a whole. 

Let us begin accordingly with what may appear to be at first sight some- 
thing utterly external, but which in reality goes far to explain the whole 
nature of a man : his culture. In Paul there was a synthesis of three cultures, 
the Jewish, the Greek and the Roman, the first two more obvious than the 
third, which however must likewise have exercised a considerable influence 
over him, 

The Jewish culture we may sum up shortly as an Old Testament and 
rabbinical culture. He could address the Jerusalem multitude in Aramaic 
as easily as he could the Areopagus in Greek. It is fairly obvious that an 
educated Jew who could speak Aramaic must have known Hebrew, indeed, 
it is unthinkable that one who had sat on the feet of Gamaliel should have 
been unable to do so. We can also infer from some of his quotations from the 
Old Testament that he knew it in the original language. His treatment of it 
is at times rabbinical ; he supports or illustrates his statements by what 
would seem to us far-fetched applications of the text. The point has been 
well illustrated by Pére Bonsirven, S.J., in his Exégése rabbinique et exégése 
paulinienne (Paris; Beauchesne, 1989). Disregarding for our purpose the 
appearance of some New Testament works before his death, we may say that 
the Old Testament was his Bible, although it seems likely that as time went 
on he was more familiar with it in the Greek text than in the Hebrew. His 
large use of the Greek Book of Wisdom in the Epistle to the Romans is well 
known, but does not call for discussion ‘here. His was the entire faith of a 
learned and fervent Jew: he believed in the one true God, and in His. 
Messiah, but as Messiah come. He had that faith in the prophecies which 
we find so much alive in the targums and other Jewish writings, but he 
believed. them now fulfilled.: - 

He also belonged to the hellenistic culture, in virtue of which he was able 
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to evangelise most of the Greek-speaking world. He was a citizen of Tarsus, 
no mean city, an intellectual and literary centre scarcely yielding the palm 
to Athens. He could quote Aratus of Cilicia, no less than the Attic Menander 
and the Cretan Epimenides. For most men there is but one language in 
which they think habitually and naturally, and we can hardly doubt that in 
the case of Paul it was Greek: neither Hebrew nor Aramaic would lend 
themselves to the subtle and sensitive flash of his thought. We may well 
fancy that he declaimed and dictated his epistles rather than composed them 
with elaborate care: he is so easily caught by the passing idea, but comes 
round again in time to his main theme, now the more enriched for his digres- 
sion. The main field of his labours was the Augean, with his two main bases 
at Corinth in the west-and Ephesus in the east, but with Philippi and Thes- 


salonica in the north and later Crete in the south also within the range of his ° 


activities. 

And he was a Roman citizen, though this had less part in his make-up 
than the Jewish and hellenistic cultures. To Rome he looked as the supreme 
goal of his apostolic course : as a Roman he could walk the empire through 
as one of the*terrarwm domini, not afraid of execution at the hands of any 
merely local authorities, and able to meet the highest provincial society, such 
as that of the asiarchs, on equal terms. From Rome he had learnt perhaps 
(to use a phrase somewhat fallen out of favour) to “ think impetially,” to 
regard himself as a debtor to all. 

It is so important to bear in mind that there are different cultures, due 
in part to racial descent, in part to history, to geography, to other factors 
which may elude even the scientific investigator. Among the nations of 
mankind there can only be true unity if it be founded upon the recognition 
of deep-seated variety. It is narrow-minded and uneducated to endeavour 
to force all political units into the same unyielding mould. A proper sense 
of justice and charity should allow for the self-determination of.a weak 
nation under the protection of another. If indeed every small nation is to 
be a law to itself, then we are not far from the next war; but if it be wise 
and look to a more powerful neighbour to defend it, that neighbour should 
not crush out all that is different from itself. Great Britain and the United 
States may well be fitted to take a large part in the policing of the world, but 
only if they show a sympathetic regard for the ideals of other countries, 
sometimes (surely) more spiritual or artistic than themselves. The most 
conservative of politicians, for example, would probably admit to-day that 
Pitt’s Act of Union, and Gladstone’s failure to undo it, were tragedies even 
from the most imperial point of view : a country situated awkwardly upon 
our flank, and largely represented in all English-speaking countries, has been 
rendered so hostile by unjust oppression (that goes back even to the Normans, 
but found its climax under Protestantism) that there is little prospect of a 
final reconciliation. And yet it is to Cardinal MacRory, I believe, that we 
owe the fine Christian sentiment ; “ What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

The Church is wise, as her Founder was wise, in not insisting éxclusively 
upon any one form of government. Rebellion is hardly ever due to the form 
of government itself, but to bad government. Republican government may 
be corrupt, and indeed rather tends to be so ; a benevolent despotism may be 
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best for a people, especially in a crisis—and when will the present crisis find 
anend ? But there are rights of man which are above every government, and 
it is these which should always be secured. There seems to be little hope 
that the Russian Government either will respect or is respecting these rights 
in the countries subject to it : loot and outrage seem to be the order of the 
day, and the British and American Governments seem to have but little 
inclination to tame the monster which they have reared, though bound in 
justice and.charity to make every reasonable effort. The principle of non- 
intervention itself, it may be noted, was condemned by Pope Pius IX: if 
man owes charity to man, state unquestionably owes it to state, 

Perhaps salvation may be found in the thought of the hellenistic culture, 
which established such easy communication throughout the civilised world. 
Russian activity is felt everywhere, and never as a blessing; but Russia 
herself and the Russian zone remain hermetically sealed, and there can be 
little hope of bringing any powerful influence to bear upon her people as a 
whole unless the barriers are thrown open. Certainly the population has not 
been improved by the considerable loss of Christianity. It seems reasonable 
to ask for reciprocity, if the Russian Government is allowed ample means of 
ascertaining and influencing all that happens outside its borders. The 
freedom of ‘the Press has thus come to mean more to the world than ever 
before ; the free entry of American journalists into Soviet territory might 
be the beginning of better things. They are less subject to control than their 
British confréres. Adult suffrage is an intelligence test of devastating 
accuracy ; the present difficulty is that the public does not know that it 
does not know. Propaganda has reached such a pitch that the press and the 
politicians and the cinemas and the B.B.C. to a large extent agree in directing 
the populace along one road, and the populace is not aware that it is being 
directed. The only remedy is an education of the critical faculty, but the 
Government is laying a heavy hand on education, and criticism is the last 
thing in the world it desires to see flourishing, And so totalitarianism is 
gaining ground, and ‘“‘ democracy ”’ is another of the high-sounding words 
which is being emptied of its meaning, while “fascism ’’ has become little 
more than a term of abuse. 

Paul would have no Herrenvolk in religion ; the position was in a sense 
offered to Jewry, which by degrees has become the Herrenvolk.in business 
instead, though indeed no one would have wished any revolt from it to be so 
savage. Religion makes strongly for unity, because it recognises the funda- 
mental rights common to all men, and a responsibility to God for the use of 
any advantages peculiar to individuals ; and again, added to this doctrine 
of justice is that of charity, love of God, necessarily finding its expression 
also in love of neighbour. There is, after all, a good nature in most men that 
desires happiness for all. If a dozen men, even of very different characters 
and antecedents, be left alone in a room, they will not usually set to work to 
try to murder each other. Why then should nations do so? The answer 
appears to be, that they do not as a rule desire to do so, and have no wish 
to begin killing and mutilating each other upon a large scale; and if the 
matter had really rested with them, it seems probable that many wars might 
have been avoided. But once the resolute minority of the real rulers have 
set the propaganda machine going, the people are worked up to believe that 
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war is a glorious duty. A more critical faculty would allow more play to the 
fundamental common sense and goodness of peoples and herein lies the 
supreme task of education, which might well take for its motto, 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


The world desires nothing so much as to be at peace, but it is at a loss how 
to make the desire felt, and to curb the few. 

I fear to lay too much stress upon the Catholic ideal, an ideal which 
would make of Christendom, and indeed of the whole world, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It is, of course, my own ideal, but I am not urging it here in 
all its perfection. Such perfection, indeed, it cannot be said to have realised 
even in Catholic times, or else the different states would never have set up 
strife among the members of that Body. Sometimes, indeed, one is tempted 
to think that we must have Catholicism or chaos; but such an idea would 
be indignantly repudiated by many sincere Christians, and one cannot but 
hope that they are right, since there seems so little chance of a world-move- 
ment to Catholicism. But the ideal may have a powerful influence on events, 
even if not perfectly fulfilled, and probably these sincere Christians would 
mostly agree that one body as well as one spirit was to be comprised within 
the ultimate ideal, even while holding their own views about the nature of 
the unity and some kindred questions. It would certainly help peace and 
unity in the world if all Christian bodies were aiming at common or parallel 
action, and could agree upon a common Christian doctrine in matters con- 
cerning general peace and harmony and co-operation, which do not as a rule 
touch differences of doctrine and practice. Even the Eucharist, I take it, is 
for all denominations a call to common faith and hope and love through 
Christ. On the other hand, if there is to be greater fellow-feeling and more 
common action, genuine religious convictions must be respected. Not long 
ago a lady expressed to me how shocking she thought it that one religious 
body should refuse the Eucharist, the symbol of loving communion, to mem- 
bers of another. But surely it must be clear that to those who have a pro- 
found faith in the Real Presence (should I say the real Real Presence ?) the 
idea of admitting those to Holy Communion who do not believe in it can 
only seem horribly sacrilegious. It is not that they despise unity, but that 
they have too high a concept of unity for anything like that. For them the 
mere outward action becomes a mockery if it be not founded upon a living 
faith which alone can give the action its true meaning. 

Is it possible to work inwards still further, and to find the kernel of the 
mystery of unity within the human soul itself? Within the soul, that is, 
which commits itself to Christ, and does not attach itself to other creatures 
save in and through Him. The rays of light thrown out by the Sun of 
righteousness cannot properly meet save in Him alone, but they who draw 
near to Him, flashing back His image ever more gloriously as they are trans- 
formed into Him, are likewise brought ever more closely together till they 
méet in Himself. The Apostle warns us also, however, that for this glorious 
life in Christ there must likewise be crucifixion, crucifixion endured in baptism, 
with no descent from the cross till death be swallowed up in victory. This 
means that for love and unity, whether with God or man, there must be 
renunciation, most of all of what is morally wrong, but also “ concessions,” 
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to use that frigid word, where a burning charity should be ready to make no 
small sacrifice to secure harmony in private relations, and even more in 
public relations, so far as statesmen may dare to go in expressing, and even 
stirring up, this proper regard for mankind as a whole and for every state and 
individual thereof, ; 

It cannot be easy for a genuine Christian of any kind to waive aside such 
an ideal, which in its ample sweep is essentially a mystery, since it is the fruit 
of the Incarnation. The mystery of unity is the mystery of the fulness of 
Christ and of the fulness of man, the fulness of the Apostle’s doctrine of the 
mAjpwpa (pleroma). The Church, it has been said, is the extension of the 
Incarnation. Christ fulfils Himself more and more as He takes up an ever- 
growing number of believers into His Mystical Body, and will be utterly 
fulfilled at the end of time, when the tale of those who are His shall be com- 
plete, and faith shall have given place to vision. And man is utterly fulfilled 
in Christ when it is no longer he that lives but Christ that liveth in him, 
working in him both the will and the deed, It was for this that Christ prayed 
at the Last Supper, that all might be one with each other and Himself and 
the Father, even as He and the Father are one. 

I have written somewhat boldly, like the Apostle in his Roman epistle, 
fearing to dim the lustre of the divine ideal in any attempt to accommodate 
it to those who feel unable to accept all that has here been set down. But 
even such as these may prefer to cohsider it as set down with full conviction 
and without reserve, Let all go as far as they can! All fatherhood, according 
to the Apostle, is named from God ; we must not look upon the fatherhood 
of God as an idea applied to Him with some difficulty from human fatherhood, 
but rather upon human fatherhood as designed by Him to help us to a better 
notion of Himself. This is an ideal which is doubtless acceptable even to 
other than Christians, and can be fruitful in much the same way as that set 
down in the present paper, though perhaps not so easily attaining to the 
urgent appeal which was the divine purpose of the Incarnation. But if a 
dictator make nothing but his own fancy or convenience his standard of right 
or wrong, he is evidently a menace (according to his power) to the human 
race. And it is to this that totalitarianism inevitably tends, from the threat 
of which few perhaps would say that we are entirely free. The mystery of 
unity is not to be found in the maxim that might is right. 

The editor of this Journal has given us the atomic bomb as food for 
thought 1; God grant that, inspite of all appearances, it may prove no 
more! But if, as seems almost inevitable, it should be let loose again, and 
’ more than twice, upon mankind, it may do good if it reinforce with its 
dreadful argument the need of unity, and set all to study the mystery thereof. 
But it will not attain this effect at all so easily unless many make effort to 
digest this “food for thought,” and are prepared right now to draw the 
lesson, so that the ground may be well prepared when science delivers this 
monstrous ultimatum, and mankind must rise up against it with renewed 
hope, or surrender unworthily to hideous terror. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY, 


Heyturop CoLtteGce, Oxon. 


1 The Hibbert Journal, October, 1945. 





AN ANCHOR FOR THE SOUL. 
A STUDY OF MR. T. S. ELIOT’S LATER VERSE. 
; R. H. COATS. 


Mr Extot’s later verse differs widely from his earlier, and especially from 
The Waste Land, published in 1922. Then the poet’s mood was one of dis- 
illusionment, verging on despair. Writing in an interval between two wars, 
he saw the period as characterised by moral and religious drought, sterility 
and desolation. 

That was twenty-three years ago. Now, whether it is that the spiritual 
climate has altered, or the poet’s own mood has changed, his tone has become 
less critical and more hopeful. In what was waste land, a haunt of jackals 
and a habitation of dragons, he can detect fountains of living water. 

Of the poems now to be considered, Burnt Norton was published in 1935, 
East Coker in 1940, The Dry Salvages in 1941, and Little Gidding in 1942. All 
of them have since been issued in a single volume, entitled Four Quartets. 
These poems, which extend to about 200 lines each, may best be studied as 
a single whole, since they have but one theme, the relation of timeless spiritual 
reality to our experience of it in time and space. Together they form a series 
of impassioned, subtle, discursive, mystical reveries on the truth that the 
things which are seen are temporal and the things which are not seen are 
eternal. It will be convenient to examine Mr Eliot’s thoughts on this subject 
under four aspects: philosophical, psychological, religious and imaginative 
or poetical. 


I. 


The philosophic aspect of the relation between time and eternity is most 
fully dealt with in Burnt Norton. What may be termed a working definition 
of eternity is contained in the following lines : 


‘“* Say that the end precedes the beginning, 
And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end. 
And all is always now.”’ 


Feeling, doubtless, the inadequacy of all human language in this region, the 
poet immediately adds— 


** Words strain, 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still.” 

Mr Eliot, however, is a poet as well as a philosopher, and he naturally 
finds it desirable to think of some image or imaginative symbol that will 
_combine the opposed abstractions of time and eternity in a single, unified, 
objective form. Three such symbols occur to him. The first is that of a 
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rapidly revolving wheel, chosen because it enables us to hold in one view the 
contrasted sense impressions of movement and stillness, If the fly-wheel of 
a dynamo is revolving slowly, we are conscious of its motion and of the 
direction in which it moves. If, on the other hand, it is revolving with 
extreme rapidity, its spokes’ become blurred, and it is impossible to say in 
what direction it is moving or whether it moves at all. It gives rise to a 
joint sensatior of perfect tranquillity and almost. inconceivable agitation. 
Mr Eliot’s second illustration is taken, not from 4 revolving wheel, but 
from a rotating globe. Here we have, not a flat disc, but a solid, three- 
dimensional substance, whose mystery lies in its. mathematica] centre, 
towards which all radii cohverge, as to a focal] point. Take any large globe, 
such as the earth. While it revolves round its own axis, any point on its 
circumference will travel through an immense arc of space, taking a con- 
siderable amount of time. Half-way between the circumference and the 
centre, any similar point will travel through half the space at half the speed. 
So, in diminishing degrees, we come to the mathematical centre of the globe, 
which may be said to exist neither in space nor in time at all. Here there is 
no up or down, no before or after, no backwards or forwards. The whirling 
circumference may be said to move only relatively to this motionless point ; 
the point itself is motionless, as the fixed, necessary standard by which the 
whirling of the circumference may be measured. The revolving wheel, then, 
and the rotating globe, in different ways, may be taken as symbols—they are 
nothing more—of the mysterious union of movement and stillness, of time 
and eternity. 
** At the still point of the turning world. ‘Neither flesh nor fleshless ; 

Neither from nor towards ; at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity. 

Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement from nor towards, 

Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still point, 

There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 

I can only say, there we have been: but I cannot say where. 


And I cannot say, how long; for that is to place it in tine.” 
—Burnt Norton. 


Mr Eliot’s third illustration of the symbolic fusion of time and eternity 
is taken, not from the realm of mechanics or mathematics, but from that of 
art. If we look at a fine example of Chinese pottery, the first impression it 
makes upon us is one of perfect stillness." But if we look at it long enough, 
and intently enough, it seems to move, or to have the potentiality of moving. 
Movement would result, if it were not held in leash by some controlling 
power. What imposes stillness and composure upon flux, restlessness and 
instability is perfect form. ‘ Poetry,” said-Shelley, ‘‘ redeems from decay 
the visitations of the divinity in man.” It is the function of art, by means 
of a pattern, to give permanence to the transient and to raise things temporal 
to the status of things eternal, Al] this is implied in Mr Eliot’s lines : 

‘* Words move, music moves 
Only in time ; but that which is only living 
Can only die. Words, after speech, reach 
Into the silence... Only by the form, the pattern, 
Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 


Moves perpetually in its stillness.’’ 
—Burnt Norton. 
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It is interesting to note that another poet, Keats, tells us of a similar 
impression made upon him, not by a Chinese jar, but by a Grecian urn. 
Here also movement and stillness, time and eternity, are perfectly. com- 
bined, through the agency of art. The difference is that, in Keats’s case, 
the movement is exceptionally animated and violent, and the time indicated 
is many centuries ago. 

* Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time. . . 
What men or gods are. these ? What maidens loth ? 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ? t wild ecstasy ? . 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity.”’ 


I. 

We now turn from the philosophical to the psychological aspect of our 
subject. In The Dry Salvages there is a striking passage in which Mr Eliot 
contrasts our mental experience of time with what may be deduced about 
it from the purely physical realm. Think, first of all, of rhythmical move- 
ment in its most primitive form, the heaving of the Atlantic Ocean. Byron’s 
line describes it best. ‘‘ Like as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
From century to century, age after age, this enormous: mass of waters, 
mindless, meaningless, monotonous, raises its groundswell out of the great 
deep, registering its periods by no human chronometers, but only by the 
clanging of a bell-buoy, in sunshine and in fog. Contrast with this the time- 
sense of an agonised and distracted woman, tossing on her pillow, from 
midnight to dawn, her mind darting frenziedly to and fro like a weaver’s 
shuttle, now to a past which is no more, now to a future which has not yet 
come, both of them meeting in a phantasmal present, which is an ever- 
arriving, ever-vanishing point, and nothing more. 

** Under the : ane of the silent fog 
The tolling bell 
Measures tinie not our time, rung by the unhurried 
Groundswell, a time 
Older than the time of chronometers, older 
Than time counted by anxious worried. women 
Lying awake, calculating the future, 
Trying to unweave, unwind, unravel 
And piece together the past and the future, 
Between midnight and dawn, when the past is all deception, 
The future futureless, before the morning watch 


When time stops and time is never ending ; 
And the groundswell, that is and was from the beginning, 


ag AM m 


Could any imagery more vividly or poignantly suggest the mystery of man’s 
spirit, which can apprehend both past and future, the real and the imaginary, 
in a single act of consciousness ? ‘* We look before and after, and sigh for 
what is not.” 

This acknowledgment of a transcendental or eternal element in our 
consciousness of time, leads Mr Eliot, in another passage, to dwell on the 
distinction between experience and memory, Experience is within time ; 
memory transcends time. It selects, detaches, retains certain elements in 
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experience and then. carries them forward from one period to another. In 
discussing this, Mr Eliot reminds ;us that. experience remembered is never 
quite the same as the original experience itself ; it is experience transfigured 
in the light of recollection. We ourselves have changed in the interval. 
While we have the experience, we miss its significance; later, when we 
apprehend the significance, we have passed beyond the experience. And 
even that experience, which we transfigure in recollecting, is not only our 
own ; it is the accumulated experience of generations that have gone before 
us. 
** We had the experience but missed the meaning, 

And approach to the meaning restores the experience 

In a different form, beyond any meaning 

We can assign to happiness. I have said before 

That the past experience revived in the meaning 

Is not the experience of one life only 

But of many generations—not forgetting 

Something that is probably quite spo a ? 

he Dry Salvages. 

From this Mr Eliot goes on to suggest, in another passage, that the pro- 
gressive spiritualisation of life, both here and in the beyond, may consist 
not so much in the discovery of new fields as in the further exploration of 
fields already familiar. Illumination comes with the backward glance, 
especially as the result of suffering. “* It was good for me that I was afflicted, 
that I might learn Thy statutes.” By the exercise of memory, in retrospect, 
we may discern a pattern, a purpose, in our lives, where formerly appeared 
nothing but confusion. 

This idea is worked out chiefly in Little Gidding, which is a profound 
meditation on the fire of Pentecost, conceived as a consuming, purging power, 
both in judgment and in mercy, bringing torment to the self-loving, regenera- 
tion to the penitent, and raptures to the blessed. By this agency we come 
home to ourselves at last, see the past in a transfigured light, and learn the 
true meaning of our alpha only when we have reached our omega. 

** Tt seems, as one becomes older, 
That the past has another pattern, and ceases to be a mere sequence. 
. What you thou nt ou came for 
Is only a shell, a husk of meaning 
From which the purpose breaks only when it is fulfilled . . . 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time.”’ 
—The Dry Salvages. Little Gidding. 

Such passages as these may recall to our minds Christ’s parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. When the rich man appealed for a redress of his grievances, 
Father Abraham could but reply, ** Son, remember!” Our life in the world 
to come may partly consist in a psychological recovery, recognition and 
reinterpretation of the life we have lived here. The function and use of 
memory, says Mr Eliot in Little Gidding, is liberation, both from the past and 
from the future, into a deeper knowledge and ever-expanding love. 


III. 


The religious aspect of our subject, to which we now turn, may be appre- 
hended in two ways, either as a movement of ascent from time to eternity, 
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from the finite to the infinite; or as a corresponding movement of descent 
from eternity to time, from the transcendental to the phenomenal and the 
historical. The former leads to prayer, aspiration, the fellowship of 
man with God. The latter leads to revelation, incarnation, the self- 
communication of God to man. In either case, eternal life is to be 
conceived, not as mere everlastingness, the infinite prolongation of time, 
both backwards and forwards, but rather as a richer intensity of living, 
generated perhaps within the time order, but timeless and transcendental 
in quality and value. 

The clearest statement of this aspect of the matter occurs at the close of 
East Coker. 


‘* Love is most nearly itself 
When here and now cease to matter. 
Old men ought to be explorers 
Here or there does not matter 
We must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity ‘ 
For a further union, a deeper communion 
Through the dark cold and the empty desolation.”’ 


But if an ascent is possible from the lower to the higher, a descent is also 
possible from the higher to the lower. A statement of what this means is 
given in The Dry Salvages. 


‘** Men’s curiosity searches past and future 
And clings to that dimension. But to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, is an occupation for the saint— 
No occupation either, but something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 
Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender.”” 


This conception of saintliness as an intersection of time and the timeless, 
in which something is given and taken on both sides, finds support in what 
the poems have to say about mysticism. Mr Eliot is well acquainted with 
the via negativa, and both in Burnt Norton and in East Coker he points to that 
. shadowy and unfrequented pathway as the route we must travel, if we are 
to pass through “ the dark night of the soul ” to the light eternal. Complete 
self-emptying is a necessary prelude to divine infilling. We must learn to 
divest ourselves of every personal bias or particular desire, to practise what 
the poet calls “ desiccation of the world of sense, evacuation of the world of 
fancy, inoperancy of the world of spirit,” and even distrust our natural 
human conceptions of faith, hope and love, lest these should mislead us or 
prove utterly inadequate, The result will be, not blank vacancy, but rather 
an alert expectancy, a wise passiveness, by which the chamber of the soul is 
swept and garnished, in readiness for the arrival of its heavenly guest. It 
is the waiting attitude, of winter before spring, of darkness before the dawn. 


“I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 
For hope would be hope for the wrong thing ; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing ; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 
Wait. without thought, for you are not ready for thought : 
So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing.” 
—East Coker. 
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IV. 


It remains to refer to two short passages in which Mr Eliot makes what 
may be best described as a poetical approach to his main theme. What part, 
we may ask, does the imagination play in the relation of time to eternity ? 
Obviously, our experience of time must not be confined to what has happened, 
is happening, or will happen. There is more in it than what has been, is, 
and yet shall be. To these must be added what may be and—-still more 
important—what might have been. Here the imagination may range un- 
fettered, and Mr Eliot, in a beautiful passage, playfully supposes what, in a 
dream world of recollected childhood, might have occurred if, on a certain 
occasion, he had taken a path he did not take, opened a door he did not open, 
into a garden he did not enter. Oh then! what might he not have seen and 
heard, following the call of a thrush, to where children are hiding and laughing 
in a shrubbery, and where a pool, full of glimmering water, supporting lotus 
flowers so long as the sun shines, straightway becomes empty when a cloud* 
passes over it. ' 

** Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose-garden .. . 
And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 
And the lotus rose, quietly, quietly, 
The surface glittered out of the heart of light, 
And they were behind us, reflected in the pool. 
Then a cloud passed, and the pool was empty . . . 
Time past and time future 
What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present.”’ 
—Burnt Norton. 

In these lines Mr Eliot seems to suggest that no record of our experience 
in time can be complete that does not include the transcendental] contribution 
of our dreams. 

The last passage to be quoted illustrates the view that eternity is not a 
continuous, dull monotony, the uniform, endless ticking of a clock without 
hands. Rather, it is a quality in things, by which they gleam like the flashings 
of a shield, at brief moments only. We may thus speak of an “ eternal ” 
moment, but when we do so we should remember that each half of the 
relationship is necessary to the other. Eternity can no more dispense with 
the moment, if it is to express itself at all, than the moment can dispense 
with eternity, if it is to acquire significance. The timeless must enter into 
time, if it is to give it character and become its master. 


“* To be conscious is not to be in time 
But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden, 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat, 
The moment in the draughty church at smokefall 
Be remembered ; involved with past and future, 
Only through time time is conquered.”’ 
—Burnt Norton. 


The word ‘“‘ moment,” in this connection, must not be understood literally, 
as equivalent to a second and no more. Mr Eliot says, in Little Gidding, that 
“the moment of the rose and the moment of the yew-tree are of equal 
duration.”’ Presumably, the difference in time between three months and 
five hundred years does not much matter sub specie aeternitatis ! 
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Ths ic; 

Mr Eliot’s verse, because of its closeness of texture, subtlety of thought 
and richness of imagery and allusion, is not easy to read. It is distilled 
poetry, to be pondered in quietness, studied with close attention, and enjoyed 
to the full only after repeated readings. Because of its obscurity and remote- 
ness from ordinary life, it is never likely to be popular with the general public. 
Yet Mr Eliot is a true poet, with a message for our time. We are living in 
an epoch of bewilderment and unrest. In art, science, politics, philosophy 
and religion, we are like a ship overtaken by. a hurricane and drifting on a 
lee shore. It is not a time to spread aloft our sails; they are too torn and 
tattered by the tempest. Neither is it a time to resort to desperate measures 
and call all hands to the pumps to save the ship. Rather it is a time to cast 
anchor and to wish for day. 

That is what Mr Eliot does for us. In our troubled and tempestuous age, 
he provides us with an anchor, an anchor of the soul, which is all the more 
sure and steadfast because it enters into that which is within the veil. Far 
more than in Matthew Arnold’s day, we seem to be hovering “‘ between two 
worlds, one dead, the other waiting to be born.” Mr Eliot does not profess 
to foresee the future. But what he does offer us, perhaps because he is more 
sure of it, is eternity. That is enough to go on with, for the present. 


R. H. COATS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE MODERN | 
CHURCH: 


A POSSIBLE KEY TO A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 
H. S. SHELTON. 


THE present educational controversies give rise to serious doubts what the 
adherents of the Churches, and particularly that section of them known as 
modern, really believe, and wish to be taught. A number of “ agreed 
syllabuses ’”’ have been arranged, but how they are to be treated depends on 
the school managers and on the teachers. Nothing must be taught which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination. This disposes of such features as 
the episcopacy, and, what is more important to children, confirmation. 
There is also a general consensus of opinion that such dogmas as are doubted 
by any considerable section of the denominations, as, for example, the virgin 
birth, shall not be taught authoritatively. About the treatment of some 
features such as the gospel miracles there is some confusion. Did they occur 
as related? Did any of them occur as related, and if so which? What 
criterion have you for deciding which occurred and which did not? I doubt 
if anyone can give a clear answer to these questions. 

The most serious difficulties arise in the treatment of the Resurrection. 
The great bulk of those who call themselves modern do not accept the gospel 
accounts of the Resurrection. On the other hand, they insist that they do 
believe in an historic resurrection in the sense they infer from the account of 
St Paul. This is a difficult and intricate question. In a scheme of thought 
in which you accept Christ as God, in the Catholic sense, the miracles and the 
Resurrection as described in the gospels are credible. In any scheme of 
thought it is quite credible that the disciples of Jesus saw visions of him after 
his death. But I cannot imagine any rational scheme of thought which 
accepts these visions as proof of an historic resurrection, and yet rejects the 
miracles and the bodily resurrection as incredible. Yet the teachers now find 
themselves in a position when they are expected to teach that a resurrection 
occurred, and yet can hardly be clear what is meant by the term. The con- 
fusion is in the outside world, and when you have it there it is impossible to 
avoid it when you try to apply it to teaching in schools. The consequence is 
that there are protests from both sides. One section is concerned because 
they think the modernist lectures to teachers are undermining what they 
regard as the essentials of the Christian faith. The other, and in my opinion 
more rational, section is asking why, if you rejétt so much, you retain any * 
of these dogmas which cannot be defended except on grounds which are 
rejected in other contexts. 

In any ordered scheme of Christian teaching the groundwork must be the 
Bible, and particularly the Gospels. You have therefore an important and 
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essential question facing you from the start. Are you going to teach that the 
Gospels are a true account of what actually occurred? Or, on the other hand, 
are you going to teach that, although they contain much that is true, valuable 
and essential Christian teaching, they are unreliable accounts mixed with 
myths and legends? There is no middle course. If you adopt the first 
_ assumption you must accept much that is rejected, in particular the miracles, 
the bodily resurrection and the Virgin Birth. If you adopt the second sug- 
gestion, there is no adequate answer to anyone who says : this also is a legend. 
In particular, you cannot assert dogmatically the Divinity of Christ, or the 
Resurrection in any shape or form. You may reasonably say that this is 
more probable than that ; but in doing so you abandon all attempt to teach 
the things you accept dogmatically. 

This confusion in the educational world, which many try to obscure by 
pietistic phrases and assertions of goodwill, needs clear statement. The 
situation, so far as I am able to understand it, is that there is a general feeling 
that it is well to have Christian teaching of some sort in the schools, and most 
people are quite willing to leave the details to those immediately concerned. 
The teachers, on the other hand, are emphatic on two points. The first is 
that whatever teaching is required they must teach it. - They strongly object 
to have the schools divided up among the denominations for religious pur- 
poses. Also as a whole they are willing to accept any compromise required 
by public opinion so long as the general scheme of education is not affected. 
The dual system, for example, is a part of the compromise, which as a whole 
they do not like, but accept because it helps to extend education as a whole. 
Individually, of course, they vary in their beliefs just like other people, and 
are just as confused as the general mass of the people. The point I am now 
urging is that there is serious confusion of thought on all dogmatic questions, 
and the problem of the schools is merely an obvious aspect of the general 
confusion. } 

We must therefore consider the general problem rather than the par- 
ticular educational one. It-is because of the general problem that the educa- 
tional one exists, and it is only by clearing up the confusion in the outside 
world that any permanent settlement of educational questions can be attained. 
One aspect of the general problem is frequently stated in the query why the 
Churches have lost their hold on the people. There are no doubt many 
reasons, but I think one is more apparent than the others. This one is very 
plain and simple. The people have ceased to believe in the tenets set forth 
by the Churches. Not only is this so, but they do not even know what these 
tenets are. This is not merely ignorance. It arises because the exponents 
of the Churches do not know themselves. Some believe one thing and some 
another. This does not merely mean that different denominations have 
different beliefs ; but that within the limits of any denomination there are 
great varieties of belief. This is especially true of the Church of England, 
with its main division into high, low and modern. It is also true of nearly 
every denomination that the difference between the traditional and the 
modernist elements is usually to be found. 

The way the problem arose can be fairly simply stated. In the sixteenth 
century the Church of England seceded from Rome. Subsequently the other 
denominations seceded from the Church of England. The Church as an 
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infallible teaching body thereupon ceased to exist for those who seceded. 
The infallible Bible which was for a time substituted, in addition to being 
irrational in that no collection of books can be infallible unless you have an 
infallible body to choose them, is now too absurd for serious consideration in 
the modern world. How then can you be assured of the truth of anything 
which cannot be proved by natural reason—as, for example, the doctrine of 
the Trinity. You cannot prove a doctrine of this kind ; you can only accept 
it on faith. But faith in what ? I know of no answer to this question. It is 
quite allowable to say I personally believe it ; but that is merely a personal 
preference, like (shall we say) the belief in metempsychosis. To any cleric 
not belonging to Rome, or not otherwise claiming to belong to an infallible 
Church, the question that can be asked is obvious. You believe this : very 
well, no doubt you do ; but what authority have you to teach it dogmatically ? 
That is a question to which I have never been able to obtain an answer. 

This is the question which should be put to all sections and denominations, 
and to the modernist section no less than to the others. It is particularly 
relevant to the modern section. This section has rejected the atonement, the 
bodily resurrection, the gospel miracles, or some of them; the virgin birth, 
and much else that has been the traditional belief of Christianity since the 
earliest times. We can therefore ask them very plainly by what authority 
they accept and teach dogmatically the dogmas they retain, in particular 
the Resurrection in the form in which they believe it. There is no authority 
left. If you reject these other dogmas on grounds of incredibility and lack 
of evidence, what evidence have you for the Resurrection ? «It is exceedingly 
probable, as stated by St Paul, that the followers of Jesus had visions of him 
after his death, as St Paul himself had ; but that can hardly be accepted as 
evidence that a resurrection actually occurred. Visions by those who are 
subject to them are not so uncommon as to be accepted as sufficient evidence 
for such an event, especially after this lapse of time when the details are so 
confused. When so much of the supernatural has been rejected, there is no 
sound reason for retaining the rest. 

To do justice to this section, I do not think they fail to see the difficulty. 
Their retention of the few shreds of dogma that remain seems to me to be due 
not so much to any passionate belief in them as to the necessity for com- 
promise, and to the feeling that, if they reject these also, they have some 
doubt what remains which justifies the existence of a definite Christian 
Church at all. They do at least feel sufficiently strongly that Christianity is 
essential in this modern world, and that without it we are liable to moral 
anarchy and confusion, of which indeed, as it is} many signs are evident. 
All the same I doubt whether the continuance of Christianity, and of the 
Christian Church, is rendered more likely by the assertion of an intellectual 
position which is hopelessly irrational, much less rational indeed than the 
beliefs of the Roman Catholics who are still the most prominent, and by far 
the most numerous section of Christianity. The belief of the Catholic is 
reasonable if you accept the premises; but when you reject the authority 
you must in the end reject with it all that can be accepted only if taught by 
an authority you believe to be competent, if not infallible. 

An answer to the question what remains if you reject the dogmatic element, 
and a very good answer, was given many years ago. I refer, of course, to 
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Matthew Arnold. He was more modern than the moderns in that he rejected 
the dogmatic element absolutely. On the other hand, no one was more 
emphatic than he, not only concerning the uniqueness and essential impor- 
tance of Christianity, but of the Christian Church, and, so far as possible, of 
an undivided Christian Church. He deprecated very strongly the splitting 
of Christianity into sects, which he thought unnecessary. Needless to say, 
if the main. body of the Christian Church asserts that it is an infallible 
authority, and you reject the authority, the split is inevitable ; but it would 
hardly be correct to assert that the Protestant split occurred mainly for this 
reason. At that time there was no such profound disbelief in the authority 
and in the dogma as there is now. Now, however, the split between the 
Catholics and the modern section is inevitable. It has become so because of 
the movement towards a comparative rationalism. Unfortunately, however, 
this has taken place very slowly, and is by no means complete yet. In 
Matthew Arnold you get this trend to a rational Christianity complete, and 
the best solution of the present difficulties seems to me to be to take Matthew 
Arnold’s position as your unifying principle, and to leave it open to individuals 
to accept or reject this or that fragment of the remaining dogma as they think 
fit. 

It is not my intention to give a summary of Matthew Arnold’s views, 
especially as expounded in his twin volumes Literature and Dogma and God and 
the Bible. Moreover, it should be quite unnecessary to do this for the readers 
of the Hrssert JourNat. Needless to say, anyone reading through those 
volumes critically will not agree with everything. There are criticisms which 
can be made on details. It is not the details that we need to discuss, but the 
main principles, It seems to me that in Matthew Arnold is to be found the 
root of the matter. Perhaps the most important aspect was his strong and 
profound conviction that there was in Christianity and in Christian teaching 
something that is not only important, but essential in this modern world, 
and this conviction in itself is something we badly need at the present time. 
Those of us who are irritated, and even bored, with the continual assertion 
of isolated scraps of dogma are inclined at times to doubt this, and it is not 
altogether fanciful to imagine that traces of this doubt are to be found 
sometimes in the utterances of some of the official exponents of Christianity. 
The more you adhere to scraps of dogma which you cannot defend rationally, 
the more you begin to doubt whether there is anything left when the dogmas 
are removed. Matthew Arnold rejected all the dogmas, yet his conviction 
of the essential importance of what remained was so profound that for this 
reason alone he is worth careful study by all sections of Christians who call 
themselves modern. 

The modern Churchman deprecates the foundation of religion on authority, 
whether of the Church or of the Bible, and is inclined to base it on experience. 
So did Matthew Arnold, but in a more rational and intelligible way ; moreover, 
instead of basing it on the experience of a few mystics, he based it on the 
experience of the mass of mankind. All but Catholics regard the special 
dogmas of Rome as an Aberglaube on the simpler beliefs of an earlier Christian 
Church. Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, regards the Aberglaube as 
existing even in the early Church, and the detailed fulfilment of prophecy, 
the atonement, and the Divinity of Christ, and other features were to him 
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as much part of the Aberglaube as the infallibility of the Church of Rome 
and the Immaculate Conception. 

Not only the Modern Churchmen, but the great bulk of Christians in 
greater or less degree, know quite well that the essence of religion consists 
not so much in any particular tenets in which they believe with more or less 
conviction, but in conduct, in the rightness of action, and in its effect on 
everyday life. Matthew Arnold tells us that this has always been so, that 
this is the real message of Jesus and of the prophets that preceded him. All 
through the Old Testament and the New, the aspect of God which con- 
tinually appears, and appears more strongly in the Psalms and in the later 
prophets, is the “‘ Something not ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 
This, according to Matthew Arnold, is the aspect of God which is continually 
to be found in the Bible, and in the teaching of Jesus, and it is this need for 


righteousness, of which the God of the Old Testament and the New is so — 


often the personification, that is the essence of Christianity and of the earlier 
religion on which it is based. Jesus and Christianity purified this concept, 
and removed it from the Aberglaube of Jewish law and custom, Unfor- ' 
tunately, however, the Christian Church clouded it with a new Aberglaube of 
their own. It is when you begin to try to rationalise this concept, which 
Matthew Arnold calls literary for lack of a better name, to try to explain 
what the attributes of God are, to elaborate and separate (yet not separate) 
a Divine Father, a Divine Son and a Divine Holy Ghost, that you confuse 
and conceal the essence of a religion of Jesus and of the earlier prophets. 
Moreover, it is because, in spite of this Aberglaube, the Christian Church 
has, in fact, never lost sight of this prime necessity for righteousness, 
has always preached it, if not always practised it, that it has survived, 
and is now, as it has been from the start, an essential in the life of the 
ordinary man and woman.- That, briefly and in essence, is the message of 
Matthew Arnold, and it is one that the Christians of the present day, and 
particularly those who regard themselves as modern, should consider very 
carefully. 

Two questions naturally arise from this. The first is whether a genuine 
religion is possible without these appurtenances of a Man who was God (in 
the dogmatic sense) and a resurrection, a religion which really does affect 
the life and conduct of the believers. There is a plain answer to this— 
Mahommedanism. There can be no doubt of the depth of the religious 
feeling of the great mass of Mahommedans, or the effect of religion on their 
lives. Yet I do not think it necessary to argue about the relative merits of 
the teaching of Jesus and Mahomet. Certainly you can base your religion 
on the teaching of Jesus, and can regard him as the one great prophet on 
which you base your faith. The next question is whether we really need a 
definite and formal Christianity, or, in other words, do we need the emotional 
accompaniment of a formal religion. It is true that the more intellectual 
section of the Chinese get on to a considerable extent without it ; but is there 
not something lacking? Man is more than a creature of tradition and a 
purely rational being. If modern psychology teaches nothing else, it does at 
least teach us that. The religion of Christianity (and also Mahommedanism) 
does integrate the whole man in the service of what he believes to be right. 
Matthew Arnold described religion as morality tinged with emotion, and 
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unless the emotional side of man is enlisted in the service of conduct, the 
outcome is feeble and ineffective. 

Let us now bring this argument to a conclusion. A religion must be 
fitted to the general outlook of the people to whom it appeals. I am here 
setting forth Matthew Arnold’s views as the type of what should appeal to 
those of the present day whose outlook is modern. There is a class of people 
whose outlook is not modern, who need authority, who require dogma, to 
‘whom an actual Divinity who has lived on this earth appeals, who wish to be 
taught authoritatively those things they cannot accept on reason. There is 
a place for them, and a continual stream of converts, not only common 
people but men of the highest intellect such as Newman and Chesterton, are 
going over. If that is your need, there is your place. If authority is what 
you need, it can be found in a form which is perfectly rational if you are 
able to accept the premises. 

On the other hand, the great majority of those with the modern outlook 
do not accept the premises. They cannot accept the authority. Not only is 
this the case but they are dropping one by one dogmas which can only 
rationally be accepted if you believe in the competent authority which asserts 
them. Unfortunately they are doing it very slowly, and taking a long time 
about it. The dogmas which are retained are no more rational: than those 
that have been rejected, and, moreover, if you reject the authority, you have 
no reason for accepting them. The consequence is that the mass of the 
people, who, though they do not reason closely and accurately, have at least 
some idea of what is rational, ignore these Churches because they are sceptical 
about the tenets which are set forth. The conclusion is plain. If you are 
going to be modern, be modern, and be so consistently. Abandon these 
wretched little shreds of dogma which still remain, and which you cannot 
defend rationally, and let us have a real modern Church. This modern 
Church can be based onthe teaching of Jesus, and surely, for those who 
profess and call themselves Christians, no sounder foundation can be possible. 
In a sense they do so even now, but they confuse people with their irrational 
assertion of dogmas for which they have no sufficient authority. 

It is not to be expected that all will think alike. Many will retain their 
belief in an historical resurrection, which seems to be much more persistent 
than other beliefs. Many will continue to believe that Jesus worked miracles, 
and that he was veritably and truly God. We require no heresy hunts, and 
need to be patient with those who continue to hold beliefs which we have 
abandoned as irrational and unnecessary. Certainly no one wishes to exclude 
these from a modern Christian Church. But the important thing to emphasise 
is that all these are extra, additional and unnecessary beliefs. They should 
not be regarded as essential either for the members of the Church or, what is 
more important, for the clergy., Until you have founded your Church 
definitely and explicitly on a rational basis of this kind, and made it clear 
that you do not teach dogmatically any of the current Aberglaube, you will 
not be able to regain the hold that has been lost on the modern world. To 
anyone who needs this to'be expounded in detail I can strongly recommend 
a study of Matthew Arnold. 

H. S. SHELTON. 


TEDDINGTON. 
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THE GOVERNMENT, RELIGIOUS 
AND THE B.,B.C., 


LIEUT.-COLONEL E. N. MOZLEY, D.S.O. 


LIBERTY, 


No writer who reviews a part of the activities of the B.B.C. in a critical light 
should ever allow himself to forget the immense, the untold b<nefits which 
have accrued to the people of Britain since the B.B.C. began. If we remember 
what we had to put up with before the 1914-18 war, and, on the other hand, 
the delightful and invaluable hours which we have since enjoyed, the musical 
beauty, the plays and music-halls, the spread of scientific knowledge, talks of 
books, and the offerings of pathos and goodness, we must pay to the B.B.C. 
officers, to their broadcasters and to their engineers a thankfulness unsur- 
passed in the history of the world. If, therefore, it seems from time to time 
necessary to offer criticism and, as at present, severe criticism, one must ever 
recall the other and brilliant side of the B.B.C. shield. 

In the October issue of the Hisspert JouRNaL 1941 the present writer 
contributed an article ‘“‘ Religious Liberty and the B.B.C.” It was there 
maintained that the main channel for the propagation of religious thought 
had changed from the pulpit to radio: that Parliament had handed to the 
B.B.C, through its charter a monopoly of that especial religious propaganda : 
that successive Directors-General of the B.B.C. had given the use of the 
monopoly to its Religious Advisory Committee, whose Chairman was the 
Archbishop of York (a post he has held for many years): that we, the 
electorate who in most cases pay ten shillings annually for the use of radio, 
are never even aware of the names of the Committee who possess such 
immense power of decision : that still less are the wishes of citizens sought 
by the B.B.C. regarding religious broadcasts : and that views which may be 
of a kind ‘less acceptable to orthodox churches (i.e. to Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Roman Catholics and to forms of Nonconformity in tune-with the 
Committee) are practically disregarded. It is widely claimed that all this is 
entirely unfair, undemocratic and panders to ignorance, and has only been 
able to continue because for the last six years Parliament has been too busy 
with the war and all the war has brought about to pay any attention to such 
doings of the B.B.C.; and also because Parliament used to be told by the 
Coalition Government that it must not make changes which might be con- 
sidered controversial. 

This state of affairs has now altered. The House of Commons is-once 
more free, holds a fresh mandate from the people of this country and has full 
power to act as it thinks right and in accordance with what the electorate 
would think fair. The only thing that has not changed one iota is the deter- 
mination of the B.B.C.’s anonymous Religious Advisory Committee to refuse 
to allot a fair proportion of time on the “ air ” in its religious’ talks to views 
which are not “in the stream of the Christian tradition.” On that the 
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Committee remains adamant ; and from that nothing will move them except 
a minor atomic bomb in the shape of the expressed will of a new and not 
undemocratic Parliament. And it is for an expression of the national will 
that the writer once again pleads, because the House of Commons is due to 
make its periodic review of the B.B.C. Charter in 1946. 

Let us remind ourselves again what is really meant by the Committee’s 
words “‘ in the stream of the Christian tradition.” It would hardly be claimed 
even by modern orthodox scholarship and would be emphatically denied by 
an immense number of the most learned men engaged in Christian and 
historical thought that in the year a.p. 50, the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
ages, the credal statements to which the Anglican and Roman Churches are 
so accustomed in their Services existed in the minds of St Paul and his 
contemporaries : many would go further and assert that there is no evidence 
at all that such statements were ever in the mind of Jesus. Let us advance 
to the fourth century and we shall find ourselves led by Athanasius and a 
multitude of Roman and Greek “ Fathers ” through a maze of Christology 
and dogma. On to A.D. 1000 or so and we find the Church splitting into 
East and West. Which way did the stream then go? In that and in 
innumerable subsequent Deltas which each time has been the true course ? 
We enter the dark ages and find for the next 500 years (and, indeed, for many 
more) that imprisonment, the rack and the stake are the strongest weapons 
used by the “ Christian ’’ Church to demonstrate the “ truth ” and to show 
where ecclesiastical geography lies. Once again the stream of Christian 
tradition gets into hydrographical trouble ; this time it encounters the Refor- 
mation, where one party (but which ?) goes astray over a waterfall. And so 
the uncertain stream goes on : the vessel’s passengers on their travel always 
refuse to “‘ communicate ”’ with each other. The clergy deny (so long as they 
are allowed to) ordinary civic rights to citizens of another creed. Protestants 
treat Irish and even English Catholics, as we read they did in Peter Plymley’s 
Letters about 1800: High Anglicans in the middle of the nineteenth century 
withhold from Dissenters the use of the only existing English Universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge. Some partisans so late as 1924 tried to persuade the 
Judicial Committee of the House of Lords to make it permanently illegal for 
a citizen to bequeath money to a rationalist society. Alas! The Christian 
stream has in a couple of millennia found its way into some foul and murky 
backwaters against which it was warned by its Master. Which, after all this, 
is the “stream of the Christian tradition’? The Archbishop of York 
thought he knew : so does his Director of Religious Broadcasting, Dr Welch. 
One wonders whether they have forgotten the advice of a doctor of law, 
Gamaliel, who, when there was brought before the High Priest at Jerusalem 
and his assessors some rather unorthodox members of the Jewish faith, 
including St Peter, said, ‘‘ Refrain from these men, and let them alone : for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought : But if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” (Acts v. 38-839.) 

On November 4, 1942, the writer was one of a deputation to the twe 
Directors-General of the B.B.C. (Mr Foot and Sir Cecil Graves). We asked 
that more freedom of religious and philosophical thought be allowed “ on 
the air.” The Directors-General refused. In support of their refusal they 
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wrote later to remind us that some years before the Ullswater Committee had 
. hesitated for very long before recommending permission for the B.B.C. to 
ill broadcast political talks : the Committee had said they feared consequent 





to political controversy. This became a very two-edged argument for the 
Directors-General to use about religion, since it has been shown in the case of 
"Ss politics how groundless any such fear is. The Ullswater Committee had said 
od that the B.B.C, was “‘ a medium whereby expression of political opinion could 
ny be brought into seven or eight million homes, and such action would need 
id very careful safeguarding if it were not to be abused.” 
ic In their letter to the 1942 deputation the Directors-General went on : 
va ‘“‘ The B.B.C. has consistently aimed at maintaining its independent 
- and even-handed [sic] policy in the treatment of political or other 
ne important controversial subjects’ [and they wound up by saying,] 
. “The Corporation does not intend to depart from this policy [i.e. that 
sy religious broadcasting should be essentially ‘ Christian ’] holding that it 
to would not be acceptable to the public it serves if Christian beliefs were 
in to be placed in the arena of controversy at the microphone. The B.B.C. 
9 [they went on to say] will continue to do its best to reflect all that is 
ny best of its kind in national life.” 
ns Let us now see how the Religious Advisory Committee has seen fit since 
Ww then to avoid controversy and to “ reflect all that is best of its kind in national 
an life.” I will give three salient instances. 
or Miss Dorothy Sayers was invited by the B.B.C. to give a series of broad- 
so casts entitled ‘‘ God the Son,” “‘ Lord and God.” This, to a large number of 
ys her listeners, was a somewhat controversial title. 
ey Mr C. S. Lewis is considered by the Religious Advisory Committee to be 
its a religious thinker from Oxford eminently entitled to guide listeners. The 


ys following is a sample from his “‘ Broadcast Talks ”’ : 


nf “Don’t be scared by the word authority. Believing things on 
oo” authority only means believing them because you’ve been told them by 
for someone you think trustworthy. Ninety-nine per cent. of the things you 
=n believe are believed on authority. I believe there is such a place as New 
ky York. I haven’t seen it myself. I couldn’t prove by abstract reasoning 
is, that there must be such a place. I believe it because reliable people 
rk have told me so. . . . A man who jibbed at authority in other things 
“q as some people do in religion would have to be content to know nothing 
W, all his life.” 

m One wonders what would have happened to Mr Lewis if he had offered 


th, this to the Logic Schools of his University. It would perhaps have been 
for pointed out to him that whereas no one had as yet been found to deny the 


of existence of New York and that therefore it was unnecessary to send out a 
ast search party, quite a number of thoughtful people were in serious doubt as 

to the truth of a great many statements made on religious authority during 
wo the last nineteen centuries and that therefore listeners would be wise to 


ed think before deciding. One wonders whether orthodoxy is the only quality 
on required in a broadcaster by the Religious Advisory Committee. 
ey Here is a third example. Many people hold that there is no more learned 
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and no better man on this earth to-day than Dr Albert Schweitzer. It has 
indeed been held by a famous continental periodical that the three greatest 
intellectual “ all-rounders ’ of the Christian era are Leonardo da Vinci, 
Goethe and Schweitzer. Moreover, to his intellectual ‘eminence must be 
added his transcendent and self-sacrificing goodness as a medical missionary 
from 1918 to this day in the French Congo. Let us see how the Religious 
Advisory Committee of the B.B.C. have reacted to his thoughts. 

Subsequent to the 1942 deputation and independently of them, I wrote 
on November 4, 1942, to Headquarters B.B.C. :— 


** Would the Directors-General of the B.B.C. permit a competent 
person to explain by broadcasts the thesis of Dr Albert Schweitzer, first 
given to the English world in his book The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
1910? If Schweitzer has a strong case in what he there said (I myself 
am convinced that his case is irrefutable) then the Christian community 
and others have at least the right to be told what he offers. To-day, 
owing to a significant silence, even among trained theologians, hardiy 
anyone knows what this great man has written on this vital subject.” 


It took three reminders before I obtained a reply from Mr Foot on April 
5, 1948, in which I was then told that ‘‘ there was no particular reason for 
a broadcast of Dr Schweitzer’s theological and philosophic views at the 
moment.’’ Mr Foot had, in answer to one of my reminders, agreed that 


‘“‘ There is in principle no reason why a talk on this subject should not 
be given if suitable opportunity arose, but The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus was written a long time ago [so indeed were the New Testament 
and the writings of the ‘ Fathers ’] and there is nothing topical which 
would point to such a broadcast at the moment.” 


The voice of Jacob, but the hands of Esau, indeed! Mr Foot (who is 
now a great expert on coal) could hardly be expected to be an expert also on 
New Testament Eschatology, the principal subject of The Quest, which in the 
words of the well-known B.B.C. broadcaster, Dr Micklem, Principal of 
Mansfield College, was, when it was published in England in 1910, “ like the 
explosion of a vast bomb in the theological world.”’ 

The B.B.C. Religious Advisory Committee, composed entirely, no doubt, 
of orthodox clergymen, has been all along determined that Dr Schweitzer’s 
religious views should not become known to the general public. Since then, 
two books in English and many articles about Dr Schweitzer have appeared, 
and the remaining two parts of his own Philosophy of Civilisation are eagerly 
awaited. There was indeed a broadcast on his seventieth birthday, when the 
speaker steered entirely clear of Dr Schweitzer’s theology : there has been 
since a beautiful broadcast for children entitled ‘“‘ Congo Doctor ” : equally, 
and in this case properly, avoiding any subject save his great work as a 
doctor in Lambarene Hospital. But it looks as though we shall have to wait 
until the Greek Kalends before his exposition on Christian theology may be 
heard on “‘ the air,” for the Religious Advisory Committee know well that 
the New Testament exegesis of so devoted a follower of Jesus Christ as Albert 
Schweitzer inevitably points to two things ; first that Jesus was dogmatically 
sure that the world was almost immediately coming to a sudden and entire 
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end, and that it did not-do so; and secondly, that He was not endeavouring 
to found « church to continue and: increase from age to age on this earth, 
since He was certain that humanity was not to be given a future here at all. 
Accordingly the Committee has considered that’ it is best not to have the 
attention of listeners drawn to'the very remarkable Gospel texts upon, which 
Dr Schweitzer, in agreement with very many distinguished theologians to-day, 
bases his beliefs and teaching.  . 

Such are salient examples of the: kind of religious teaching which the 
B.B.C, Religious Advisory Committee thinks suitable for listeners who are 
interested in religion, and such the religious thought, even though offered by 
a scholar of European, nay, of world reputation, which the Committee thinks 
best not to allow to be heard. Of these the latter is the greater offence against 
the people of this country. If foolish talks are broadcast, our people in these 
days are generally sufficiently well-educated and nearly always sufficiently 
sensible to pay little attention to what is obvious sectarian propaganda. We 
are all quite aware in political broadcasts when we are being led up the garden 
path, and the same is beginning to be the case in religious talks. But to 
withhold information is an intellectual crime against listeners. It is that 
which in past centuries was at the root of religious tyranny. It is what is 
done to-day in Spain by Franco ; it is what was done by Hitler and by the 
late Japanese Government under its laws against ‘‘ dangerous thoughts ” : 
if the House of Commons continues to allow it, it is what will continue to be 
meted out to British listeners. For let it be remembered that the Chairman 
of the Religious Committee and his Staff have kept from the radio information 
concerning Jewish thought, Unitarianism, Christian Science, Rationalism, 
Pantheistic and similar philosophic thoughts, Spiritualism and even many 
beliefs of modern Churchmanship. It is difficult to see any great difference 
between all this and the Index Expurgatorius, to which Roman Catholics 
have to submit and by which the study of those forms of thought, which are 
reprobated by their priests, is denied to them. - 

It is not inappropriate to quote the following words by Mr Churchill. in 
1948 on another subject, “‘ We must beware of the tyranny of opinion which 
tries to make only one side of the question the one that may be heard.” 
About this it is curious to find Dr Garbett, Archbishop of York, and then 
Chairman of the Religious Advisory Committee, saying on feturn from a 
recent tour in Russia : ‘* There is in Russia a growing spirit of tolerance, but 
there was no freedom of religious propaganda such as we have in this country.” 
The Archbishop must indeed have had his tongue in his cheek when he sad 
that ! 

Dr Welch, the Director of Religious Broadcasting, in a letter to. the 
Manchester Guardian of October 28, 1948, said, ‘*'The B.B.C. does not control 
a preacher’s theology.” True, but he, as Director, sees to it that the selected 
speaker is not a man likely to say anything unorthodox, or if he does, he will 


_hot get the opportunity again. Dr Welch went on to say, ‘“‘ Why should 


humanism, agnosticism and atheism be preached within the periods set aside 
each week for the broadcasting of the Christian religion? After all, this is 
nominally at least, a Christian country.” This sounds acceptable enough 
until one considers what the word ‘Christian ’”? means, Conduct? Yes, 
undoubtedly. But “ credal belief,” — which the clergy never cease to 
Vou. XLIV. No. 2. ~ 5 
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tell us that without it we cannot expect Christian conduct ? Ask your men 
friends on whose character as upright and kindly citizens you can rely ; ask 
what is their attitude to the three creeds, and, if they are Anglicans, to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Dr Welch will be very much surprised at the answer. 

Undoubtedly there is a considerable number of really orthodox. Chris- 
tians : but from such experience as the writer has had among his own friends 
they interpret the word “ Christian ” as purely ethical, and as such are proud 
to apply that glorious word with confidence to themselves. 

On another occasion .the present Director when asked by an inquirer, 
admitted that “‘ as far as broadcasting hours allocated to religion are con- 
cerned, only those who hold the traditional beliefs of Christendom should be 
invited to broadcast.”” Hence such independent thinkers as, for example, 
“* The Society of Friends,’’ are, it.would seem, proscribed by the B.B.C. It is 
difficult to detect the difference between the veto methods of a totalitarian 
Government and those of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

We were many times told in the public discussions on the 1944 Education 
Act that unless we teach the children of this nation the orthodox Christian 
Faith, their conduct, private and public, will rapidly deteriorate. We are 
told much the same by the B.B.C. Religious Advisory Committee about 
religious broadcasts to grown-ups. Is it true about the children? Are 
children who attend Roman Catholic and Church of England schools better 
behaved than those of Council Schools? Are children in the Dominions, 
where generally dogma is not taught, more evilly disposed than our own ? 
And, similarly, do we think men and women, who cannot conscientiously 
recite the creeds, but are glad to listen to talks on religious thought and on 
philosophy and ethics, to be less desirable citizens, less kindly and. less upright 
than “‘ good Churchmen ’’? There are immense gulfs of theological thought 
which separate Protestants from Catholics in church, but those gulfs are 
almost fully bridged both by children and by grown-ups of the two denomina- 
tions in everyday life. There seems to be something far deeper within our 
human souls, binding them closer together, than the intellectual differences 
about matters where we know so little, even if ‘‘ in the stream of the Christian 
tradition.”” But that stream is not for “lesser breeds without the law,” 
certainly not if they use their own minds. 

For many years those of our countrymen who think about philosophy and 
religion have had to be content to listen to what the orthodox clergy employed 
by the B.B.C. assert to be true, It has long been maintained by a very large 
number of listeners, and among them many of the best minds in Britain, that 
the present state of things is unfair and is narrowing to the mind : ‘such 
listeners think that things are very different from what Christian clergy, 
Catholics and, to a lesser extent, Protestants succeeded in establishing in 
past centuries, and that history shows that they will continue as they are 
doing now unless the grievance is recognised as such by the State. For that 
recognition this article pleads.. But further than this, it is suggested that 
just treatment will bring about not only increasing knowledge to listeners, 
but also increasing goodwill between ministers and people. We know that 
to-day our country owes very much to the elergy of all denominations : their 
hearts are in the right place: they are trying to serve God and in countless 
ways are helping us to do so. We want to make friends with them and to 
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remain friends. But so long as many of us are afflicted by this deep and 
recurring grievance then to a large extent we cannot be friends. I would 
appeal to the B.B.C. Directors and to the clergy themselves to consider 
whether they think this state of things; this latent animosity, is worth con- 
tinuing ? A thousand times more is gained by good and peaceful feelings 
than by unending hostility. Nothing is settled until it is‘settled right. ‘It is 
possible (though it is highly unlikely) that the customary inertia of our rulers 
and of conventional thought may still for a long time to come keep things as 
they are. But at what'a price ! Interested listenerg will remain embittered 
and will continue to lose such interest as they now have in clerical thought. 

Four years ago there was published in this ‘Journal the following practical 
proposals as an outline for the consideration of Parliament. The Central 
Religious Committee to remain the advisory body to the Director-General 
but to be re-constituted. A proportion, perhaps half, to be nominated by 
the Government Department which controls the B.B.C. Such nominations 
and thereby the religious policy of the Corporation could then be dis- 
cussed in Parliament. The remainder of the Committee to be nominated 
by religious, philosophic and ethical Churches and Societies, in a fair pro- 
portion to be arranged by the Government; these would be periodically 
reviewed. This portion of the Committee would naturally be mainly Church 
of England and Free Church, but such bodies as the Unitarian Church, the 
Royal Society, the R.P.A., the Jews, the Christian Scientists, the Society of 
Friends, etc., would no longer remain unrepresented. It would be clearly 
prescribed that ministers of religion should not exceed a certain proportion, 
again perhaps a half, of this part of the Committee. 

A résumé of the proceedings of the whole Committee to be recorded, 
printed and made available for the public. 

The Presidency to be changed biennially, either by the Committee’s 
selection or by: Government appointment. 

In that part of the Committee nominated by religious bodies a system of 
retirement, say, every three years, to be adopted, which would ensure the 
smaller, religious and ethical communities being proportionally represented 
over a considerable period of years, 

The Directorship of Religious Broadcasting to be held by one man for a 
period not exceeding five years ; provision to be made that cletgy and laity 
alternate in the Directorship and that no one body, such as the Church of 
England, hold the post for an unfairly long time. 

The Committee to meet not less frequently than once a month, instead of 
at the much longer intervals which are at present eustomary. 

An annual report to be made by the Committee to the Minister and laid 
on the tables of both Houses of Parliament, giving in adequate detail the 
religious broadcasting that has taken place in the previous year, set down’ in 
such fashion that the intelligent reader can ascertain the tone and poliey of 
the B.B.C.’s Religious Broadcasting for the year. 

E. N. MOZLEY. 
Ripon, 

















THE HEBREW..CONCEPTION OF SPEECH 
AS A CREATIVE ENERGY. 


AGATHE ‘H. 'F. THORNTON, Px.D. 


In Hebrew, the word which means “ to.say that a man is such and such ” 
also means “ to make a.man such and such.’ There is a connection here 
between saying and making, between speech and creative activity, which 
points to a definite if peculiar conception. of language... 

Greek thinkers perceived two, aspects, of language, the one, as Theo- 
phrastus says,* concerned with objects spoken about, the other with people 
addressed. Logic and philosophy deal, with the objects of discourse ; | effect 
of speech on the listener is studied and, pursued by rhetoric and poetry, Man 
as a thinker speaks the language in which logicians and philosophers. are 
interested ; man as a rational and a feeling being is struck and persuaded by 
rhetoric and poetry. Thus, language is viewed from two diverse points of 
view which have no explicit unity. 

To the Hebrews, man when he speaks is the whole man, he, as a person, a 
self, not an abstracted part of him such as his intellect or his emotions; and 
the speech of such a man is neither of a remote objectivity, nor subjectively 
persuasive and swaying, but it is powerful to create. The creation narrative 
in Genesis where God’s Word calls. the world into being confirms this, It also 
suggests that the Hebrew conception of speech is derived from its;most 
elevated application, nathely, as God’s Word. 

An interpretation of any phrase or passage in the Bible ought to, be able 
to show this. We will select part of the 28rd Psalm for.the purpose. 


“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures’: he leadeth me beside 
the still waters, He restoreth my soul.” 


What a listener or reader does with such a passage varies in depth. He, may, 
knowing the words of the English tongue and. its grammar, do no more, than 
piece together the sense that here someone is cared for by God. He:may, in 
reading the passage, believe that there are people who are thus cared for by 
God, that, in fact, the statement is true, This distinction between a purely 
linguistic understanding of the sense-and an aecceptanice of it as true was 
drawn. by Avicenna.* In neither mode are the sayings able to. exercise any 
creative or recreative power on the listener, because his attitude is, one of 
distance and detachment. Again, a person. who knows the energy of the Word 
of God in action by his own experience may read this passage, understand its 
sense, and believe its content to be true of himself and others ; for him, the 
content is real and a past experience, not hypothetical as for the man, who 


Fh ace Maan eae 167. 
‘ames ermes, p. 4, quoting from Ammonius, De Interpretatione, p. 58. 
* Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, vol. 2, p. 321, note 77. “ 
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lacks the knowledge. But the Word of God is fully and fundamentally only 
the Word of God when it does what it says. 'When the power of God touches 
a receptive spirit through the words “ He restoreth my soul,’’ that man is 
restored and recreated. 
The supreme manifestation: of the Hebrew understanding of language ‘is 
1 the designation of Christ. as Verbum Dei. For, John’s Logos, Greek though 
it appears by the garment of its language and perhaps through a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, is Hebrew in character. This means not only that Christ's 
words express the mind of God, but that there is here a life and a death which 
express) God’s mind with the power of God to create men anew, a power 
sh” which’has been at work through the ages and is at. work now. 

rere Thus we see that the Hebrews, on the basis of their understanding of 
rich God’s Word, have developed the view that language is dynamic and energetic, 
while, on the other hand, the Greeks have conceived it to be either conceptual 
neo- or persuasive. It is the Greek view that has dominated all thinking about 
ople language in Europe through the ages down to the eighteenth century.’ In 
fect consequence, the theory of language remained under the tutelage of rhetoric 
Man and of philosophy, in particular, logic, until it came of age in Herder’s prize 
are essay on the “* Origin of Language.” 1. But what-or who was the driving power 
1 by that made Herder see a. phenomenon in its own right in language ?' At the 
s of back of his work lies that dark, strange'mind. which like Heraclitus is so 
obscure and so fruitful; Johann Georg Hamann.*? For him, language was 
n, a not useful in daily life and.an object of reflection in the'study, but it was the 
and key to human life and to the universe. To him there was nothing that was 
vely not a word uttered by God with a meaning to be apprehended by man. He 
tive believed. that “all things are made through language ” and that “ here is to 
also be found ‘the spring of creation and government.” * The source of this 
nost comprehensive view of language must be sought in the Bible. On reading the 
Bible, Hamann experienced the conversion which he describes himself in his 

able diary, and which made it possible for him to attain his full stature. 
In the field of philology, the first explicit statement about the energetic 
nature of language was made by Wilhelm v. Humboldt; ‘in the introduction 





_— to his work’on the Kawi language. He turns against) the breaking up of 
language into words and rules which he calls “a dead artifice of scientific 

nay, dismemberment.”’ He maintains that 

than 


in = language is not an accomplished work (Ergon), but. an 1 activity 
gn (Energeia). Therefore, its true description can only be genetic. It is 
r by the eternally repeated labour of the mind to make the articulated sound 


rely capable of expressing thought. Strictly speaking, this is the description 
ae of an act of speech ; but in truth, it is, as it were; the oe of these 
” acts of speech which must be regarded as language.” 


Word Otto Jespersen 5 has called the description of language as not aN Seon but 


d its 
1 R. A, Wilson, The Miraculous Birth of Language, P- 50. 
, the * Lowe my first acquaintance with H. to R. G. Smith’s essay, “‘ The Living and Speaku.. 
who God,” Hrssert Journat, vol. 42, No. 8, April, 1944. 
¢ Schriften, J. G. Hamann, select. and ed. K. Widmaier, Insel-Verlag, 1921, Nos. 687, 


‘ Section 8, 
coon) gh der Sprache,” Linguistica, p. 98. 
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an Energeia the most sensible statement ever made about language, and he 
regards it as a challenge to the linguist to explore its significance. Actually, 
this description is even. more fruitful than Humboldt’s own interpretation 
warrants. The Energeia of language is certainly the mind’s labour to make 
articulated sound capable of expressing thought, but it is an activity of far 
wider range and power than that. To conceive language as primarily express- 
ing thought is manifesting the bondage of the traditional theory of language 
to philosophy and especially logic. For what of requests, questions, com- 
mands, suggestions, insinuations, lies, exclamations ? They are all language. 
But are they all expressions of thought ? To maintain that would be to 
deprive the word of meaning. Language is, indeed, Energeia, the activity of 
a speaker, intended to create understanding, at the very least, in the listener, 
if not to call forth an answer, or any sort of response, which may be as much 
as a fundamental decision about his or her life. Within this relation between 
speaker and listener, there is also, of course, the relation of both of them to 
the content spoken about. In the traditional theory of language, this content 
alone used to be the subject of enquiry which led to the conceptualism already 
described. But recently, the importance of speaker and listener has been 
recognised, Gardiner,! in particular, has attempted a detailed analysis of 
an act of speech giving to both the personal relation and the content relation 
their due place. But, as he says himself,* his treatment is “‘ controversial and 
tentative.” At this point, the Hebrew. view of language as the creative 
activity of a person may give a decisive impulse. The time is ripe for an 
exploration of this creative activity of speech which takes place. between 
speaker and listener. For Whitehead has dislodged the concept of scientific 
disinterestedness which divorces content from person,* Martin Buber has 
‘grasped intuitively and described poetically the I-Thou and I-It relations,‘ 
and Karl Heim has analysed them in a more scientific manner. As Lamont 
says, ‘‘ Personality is coming to its own in the realm of thought.” * It may 
be hoped that, through an enquiry into the personal and creative relation 
between speaker and listener, the theory of language will be able to do more 
justice to the dynamic and energetic character of its subject. In the-end, 
the problem of the content of communication should also receive new light 
when it is seen in conjunetion with or even in dependence on the problem of 
personal relationship. 
A. H. F. THORNTON. 


New Macrar, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


a The Theory of Speech and Language; J. 4, Aramann, Die menschliche Rede, vol. II, 
ar 2 Loc. cit., 

8 Modee of Thought, Ko p, 12. 

4 I and Thou, mith. 

5 God Transce , trans. = P. Dickie. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOREN 
KIERKEGAARD 


F. McEACHRAN. 


SérEN KIERKEGAARD, the Pascal of the nineteenth century, presents a unity 
of life and thought which is unique of its kind. I do not: mean by this that 
everything he wrote and thought reflected exactly what he said and did, but 
rather that thinking and doing, reflection and action were so mutually isfter- 
twined in his case, that it would be impossible to describe the one without 
the other. It is possible, in the case of some thinkers (Descartes, for example, 
ot Kant), to consider the philosophy apart from the life, and no doubt from 
the strictly rational point of view a good philosophy should be independent 
of the life of the philosopher. But this is not the case with Séren Kierkegaard 
any more than it is with Pascal, and we shall find in point of fact that Séren 
Kierkegaard regarded the “dialectic ’’ or mutual interaction of life and 
thought as an essential element in true metaphysics. His view of philosophy | 
included not only philosophy as such, but also psychology, esthetics, theology, 
logie and poetry, alk fused together in a very highly individualised human 1] 
manner. The final goal to which all this activity was directed, the revelation 
of the true nature of the Christian religion, was in fact, the product of his 
life as well as his thought and is not in any sense ‘‘ reasoned out ” on a pure 
intellectual basis, A short account of his very strong emotional “ career ” 
will make this clear. 

Séren Kierkegaard, the “ genius in the market town ”’ (as he described 
himself in The Point of View), was born in Copenhagen in 1818. His father, 
the youngest son of a large family, who had spent his childhood in the most 
indigent circumstances, had later made a large fortune in business and was 
in a position to provide well for his large family. Of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, yet with great intellectual gifts, he had an enormous influence on Séren, 
who learnt from him both the necessity of deep meditation on ultimate 
problems, and also (unfortunately) a predilection for the gloomier aspects of 
the Christian religion. Séren’s mother, on the other hand, had originally 
been a servant in the household whom the father had married as a result of 
& moral lapse, an episode which only became known to Séren later in his 
career. Apart from the sense of guilt which hung over the father, a still more 
painful element in the background was the fact that when a young boy of 
twelve, earning a few pence tending sheep on the barren heaths of Jutland, 
the father had one day solemnly cursed God for condemning him to such a. . 
dismal existence. This memory, combined with his rise to fortune and the 
subsequent death in quick succession of four members of the family, had 
given birth in his mind to the conviction that a curse lay on the whole family, 
Séren, on discovering this terrible secret, and realising (as he thought) the 
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full horror of the background on which his father’s prosperity was based, 
passed through a crisis which transformed him from a comparatively frivolous 
youth into a mature individual. After turning against his father for a time 
he became reconciled to him and underwent a process of conversion not 
unlike that which befell Pascal and which he describes in his Journals (1838, 
May 19, 10.80 a.m.) in the following words: ‘An indescribable joy which 
enkindles us as inexplicably as the apostle’s outburst comes gratuitously. 
Rejoice, I say unto you and again I’say unto you, rejoice.” This was the 
first crisis in his life. The second was soon to follow. 
During his undergraduate days (which lasted some eight years), Séren 
met a young girl at the house of a neighbour, and at once fell in love with her. instru 
Her name was Regina Olsen. He proposed to her in 1840, and she at once everyt 
accepted him. Immediately afterwards he experienced a religious revulsion progre 
against marrying her, and in the name of what became his famous category it prai 
of “* resignation ”’ he decided that it was God’s wish that he should give up person 
Regina and remain unmarried all his life. What were the psychological — it. 7! 
reasons which led him to this conclusion it is not easy to determine. Partly, — Kierke 
at least, it was his deep-rooted melancholy, the thought of the curse which — and hi 
rested on his family, his father’s double guilt, his own youthful life which trouse 
also had had its lapses (one in particular), perhaps, too, the belief in his own made 
mission beginning to arise in him—all these may have combined to erect a § and n 
barrier. Let it suffice that Regina refused at first to believe him, that her talk te 
father was justifiably furious, and that certain steps Kierkegaard took to § of lout 
convince her that he was unworthy only led to suspicions of his good faith. people 
In the end Kierkegaard rushed off to: Berlin to ease the situation’ and to 
collect his shattered emotions and the outcome was, after five months solitary 
work, his first important masterpiece, Hither-Or, in which he draws the 
contrast between the esthetic and the ethical life (1848). This was the first 
of a series of “ esthetic ” works written under pseudonyms by means of 
which, for a time, he successfully concealed his own personality. 
The various pseudonymous works, Fear and Trembling (1848), Concept of 
Dread (1844), Stages on Life’s Way (1845) all’reflect in greater or less degree 
the “ great refusal * which he made with regard to Regina, until his mind 
took a more philosophical turn in the works Philosophical Fragments (1844) oceasi 
and The Final Unscientific Postscript (1846). It is in these works that his body 
thought comes to maturity and, in opposition to the Hegelian school then Profes 
ominant in Western Europe, shows itself as existential rather than reflective. was al 
The pure objective thought of the Hegelians had abstracted away from the used t 
\ individual altogether and left mankind with an objective world-process to be i 
| contemplated disinterestedly in a completely cold-blooded manner. The 
Christian religion and above all the incarnation, which in Kierkegaard’s mind 
was supremely significant for every individual human being, had been 
objectivised out of existence and drained of every deep-felt religious emotion. 
Kierkegaard proceeds to wipe the floor with Hegel, calling in Lessing, Hamann 
and, most of all, Socrates, to help him in the enterprise. The one thing you 
can’t objectivise is ‘your own éxistence, and it is only by virtue of your own 
existence that the one other existence that matters, that of the incarnate 
man-God in the time-process, can be realised. ‘Only through an act of faith 
arising out of the intensity of your existence, can the paradox presented by 
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Christianity be understood, and no amount of Hegelian ratiocination will 
help you. You can, in fact, accept the paradox or reject it, but thought will 
not prove it—it can only be believed. At this point Séren Kierkegaard said 
his last philosophical word, and was about to lay down his pen and take up 
holy orders in some remote parish, when the third crisis of his life occurred. 
This was the affair of The Corsair, a more sordid, if not more distressing . 
episode than any he had hitherto experienced. 

The Corsair was a comic paper run by an intelligent, if unscrupulous, 
young Jew called Aaron Goldschmidt, who had hitherto been, if not a friend, 
at least an admirer of Kierkegaard, Kierkegaard, on the other hand, while 
admitting Goldschmidt’s talents, saw The Corsair in its true light as an 
instrument of vulgar abuse which had for. its sole aim the vilification of 
everything good and even noble in Copenhagen, in the name of liberalism and 
progress. Having decided that the paper ought to be stopped, even though 
it praised his own work, he invited it to attack himself along with the other 
personalities and proceeded to write a damaging article in the Press against 
it. The Corsair at once took up the gauntlet, and for the next year ridiculed 
Kierkegaard systematically in its most biting cartoons, including his features 
and habits, even down to the thinness of his legs and the uneven length of his 
trousers. The effect was, in a small country like Denmark, devastating. It 
made Kierkegaard himself an object of contempt and derision to everybody, 
and not least to the common people whom, like Socrates, he had loved to 
talk to, to such an extent, moreover, that he was not even safe from the jeers 
of louts on country walks or in church. It also embittered his relation to the 
people of the educated classes who, while secretly enjoying the whole episode, 
did not lift one finger in his defence. In the end Goldschmidt began to feel 
ashamed of his own success, and discontinued the paper, thus acknowledging, 
if tardily, the justice of Kierkegaard’s cause. By that time, however, the 
damage was done, and a mark was left on Kierkegaard’s character, the 
importance of which can only be realised by reading the relevant passage of 
the Journals, Aware now of the depths to which his Christian environment 
could sink, Kierkegaard dropped all pseudonyms and came out into the open 
in full individual personal blast. 

The fourth and last crisis which ended in Kierkegaard’s death was 
occasioned by a word used by the preacher in the funeral oration on the dead 
body of Bishop Mynster, the primate of the Danish Church. The preacher, 
Professor Martensen, was no friend of Kierkegaard’s, while the dead. bishop 
was an old friend, and the word itself, “‘ witness to the truth,” which Martensen 
used to describe the primate, might hardly seem the occasion for the outburst 
which it occasioned from Kierkegaard. ‘‘ Witness to the truth” meant, in 
Kierkegaard’s language, a martyr, a man like St Paul or St Stephen, who 
had suffered for the faith, a man in fact like himself, Kierkegaard, who had 
suffered spiritual agony, not an official of the church who was paid by the 
State to propound the doctrine of orthodoxy. It is probable that Professor 
Martensen knew what Kierkegaard meant by the term “‘ witness,”’ It is also 
quite likely that he had meant no provocation in using it in another and 
milder sense when he described Bishop Mynster as a “ successor in the long 
line of the apostles.” It is true also that Kierkegaard, before launching his 
attack, gave Martensen a few months’ grace to allow him to mount the 
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episcopal seat in succession to Mynster, so-as not to imperil his chance of 
success. ‘But once begun, the attack was violent, and it seemed to many who 
were friendly to Kierkegaard, unreasonable in the extreme. Martensen replied 
indignantly in one article; ‘after which Kierkegaard held the field in pamphlet 
after pamphlet. The State church was a mockery of Christianity, State-paid 
officials had usurped the place of the Christian priest ; no one could be a 
Christian who accepted a post in the State church, and so on. The strain of 
this conflict, sustained over many months, was too much for Kierkegaard. 
In October 1855 he collapsed in the street and was carried fainting into the 
Frideriks Hospital. There he died, conscious that he had accomplished the 
task God had appointed him to do, and refusing to the end to receive com- 
munion at the hands of priests who were “ State ” officials. 

What had God appointed him to do? Quite simply to tell the world 
(which had forgotten it) what Christianity really was. We must not forget 
that during the whole of Kierkegaard’s literary career side by side with his 
esthetic, ethical and philosophical writings, he had never ceased to produce 
works of a strictly devotional kind of a half-poetical, half-sermonising type. 
These are the Edifying Discourses and Christian Addresses which to many 
people are the only part of Kierkegaard’s work with which they are familiar. 
In his earlier work he had written under pseudonyms in order to catch the 
world, as it were, unawares, and to draw its attention to the religious life. 
Only later, when he discovered that the world was worse than he had thought 
it, after his affair with The Corsair, did he think it right to come out into the 
open and throw down the gauntlet to a world which was Christian only in 
name. But with the pseudonyms or without them, he used the same method 
and held fast to the same principles. In the tempo and furore of his approach 
to the world there is a certain element of development—in the structure of 
his ideas none at all. They begin and end in religion, while their development 
proceeds in psychological. categories. It is the latter which render their 
flavour so unique. 

The root of Kierkegaard’s attitude is his faith in the incarnation, his 
conviction that in the incarnation the eternal comes into the time-process by 
virtue not of reason, but of the absurd, which can only be believed in, not 
rationalised. Only through this “leap ” into the unknown can the eternal 
happiness which all men desire be attained, Being of an intellectual dis- 
position, Kierkegaard saw at once that the paradox of unity of the divine 
and human, the eternal and the historical, the general and the particular 
cannot be grasped by the intellect, but only by the whole human being through 
an act of faith. At this point he calls to his help three great forerunners, 


‘Lessing, Socrates and Hamann, in order to take the arguments a step further. 


Lessing it was who had made it clear that no historical fact could ever provide 
foundation for a rational truth and, since the incarnation is an historical fact, 
then the rational must go. Hamann it was who, reading the sceptical Hume, 
realised at once how right that philosopher was in his scepticism about 
knowledge, and only differed from him by drawing an opposite conclusion. 
What is it then we know by, and what do we know? Our own existence to 
begin with, and then—by an act of faith—the paradox. Finally, it wes 
Socrates who in the ancient world went about confessing his own ignorance 
and basing on that his relation to the eternal. With these sages behind him, 
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and above all Socrates, with whom he felt a certain affinity, Kierkegaard 
began his campaign against Hegel and proceeded to smite him hip and thigh. 

The gist of Kierkegaard’s arguments is this. The gospel of immanence 
preached by Hegel, depends on the sort of eternal truth which is exemplified 
in propositions such as the interior angles of a triangle are equal to two right- 
angles, 2 + 2 = 4, or the timeless nature of concepts such as truth and 
beauty which pre-occupied Plato. But this sort of eternity and immanence 
depends absolutely on the existing subject, the existing ego which is concrete 
and particular, and no amount of logical concept-juggling will do away with 
this fact, The semi-reality of the concept depends on the reality of the 
individual, and truth, which is really subjective, not objective, depends on the 
depth of the subjectivity of the concrete thinker. Hence Kierkegaard’s 
slogan that “ truth is subjectivity,” and his difficult definition that truth is 
“an objective uncertainty held fast in an approximation process of the most 
passionate inwardness,”” ‘The paradoxical character of the truth is its 
objective uncertainty : this uncertainty is an expression for the passionate 
inwardness, and this passion is precisely the truth.” 

On. this doctrine of the existing individual Kierkegaard builds up his 
celebrated psychological categories which are for him the foundations of 
religious thought. The first (and lowest) of these is the esthetic category, in 
which the individual takes cognisance of the external world just to enjoy it 
in a contemplative way. The next stage above the esthetic is the ethical, 
distinguished by the fact that the individual now goes beyond the esthetic 
and aims at a telos or good by an act of the moral will. It is here that his 
relation to Hégel comes out, and the contrast between the two is shown most 
clearly. The systematised objective world which Hegel presents is never a 
certainty, since no amount of historical evidence amounts to more than an 
approximation, It will never enable you to make an ultimate decision, and 
it will never have the importance to you that your own moral action has, 
You might be right and the whole objective world wrong, and if so, all the 


better for you and the worse for the world. No one, with the possible excep- | 


tion of Nietzsche, has ever given such transcendent importance to the indi- 
vidual as Kierkegaard, and it is a point of view which in the present world— 
in which Hegel is still dominant—is plainly of the utmost importance. 
Quite apart from this, however, Kierkegaard develops the theme of the 
ethical category as it passes into the third category, that of the religious, 
going beyond tragedy into the realm of the absolute. As the ethical sphere 
passes into the religious there arises the possibility of a ‘‘ teleological suspen- 
sion of the ethical ”’ of the kind which Séren Kierkegaard describes in Fear and 
Trembling, when he deals with the problem of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. 
Kierkegaard’s treatment of this episode is, of course, quite virgin of any 
anthropological considerations of the kind the post-Darwinian critics might 
bring forward, In, fact, he deals with it more or less as a platonic myth, 
developing the various possible moral aspects as it suits his own imagination. 
What comes out of it most clearly is that Abraham was prepared to commit 
murder purely on the basis of his faith in God, and had in practice suspended 
his ethical judgement in the interests of faith, On this subjective faith 
which did not hesitate before an objective immoral act, the religious life of 
the individual rests and Séren Kierkegaard is careful to point out that the 
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whole secret of faith is uncertainty. To have faith in a demonstrated fact is 
meaningless. Uncertainty and subjective belief are co-implicant with each 
other, no less than certainty and reason. Hence the “ leap ” which the mind 
has to make in order to believe the paradox of the incarnation. Precisely 
because it was “‘ absurd,”’ the Christian believes it. And the mark of his 
belief is intense suffering, the sort of suffering endured by Abraham when he 
obeyed the order of Jehovah. This faith and this suffering are what it means 
to be a Christian. 

But the case is still more subtle. In addition to the three spheres of the 
esthetic, the ethical and the religious there are also two other transition 
spheres on the border line between the others called the ironical and the 
humorous. The ironical man stands on the line of transition between the 
esthetic and the ethical and his irony is really a sort of incognito for the 
latter. The “ humorous ” individual stands on the border line between ethics 
and religion, and his humour is an incognito for the religious outlook into 
which he is moving. To understand the true nature of the ironical we must 
go back to Socrates whose ignorance was really a mask to hide a tremendous 
effort towards knowledge, which itself had the character of the ethical. The 
ironical man is one in whom intellect (not feeling) is highly developed and 
who is therefore deeply conscious of the gulf between the finite particular 
world about him and the eternal telos—at which he, as an ethical being, aims. 
For very self-protection he puts irony between himself and the world to cover 
up the contradiction. Out of contradiction arises comedy and it is this which 
makes social life possible for the ironical individual. 

The case is not dissimilar with the humorous man who in like manner 
covers up his religious life with a mask, He is, of course, one degree further 

| subjectivised than the ironist, and lives in a world of feeling, indeed of suffering, 
which the ironist has not yet attained. Humour is the shield of protection 
he adopts to cover up his suffering which would be incomprehensible to other 
people and which, by virtue of jesting, enables him to protect his religious 
feelings from contamination by the world. Not until he has made the final 
“leap,” not until he has accepted the paradox “ by virtue of the absurd,” 
will he pass from the incognito of humour into the truly religious sphere. 
Just as the expression of the esthetic individual is enjoyment, that of the 
ethical striving towards a telos, so that of the religious individual is guilt, the 
guilt of the particular towards the universal, of the ignorant towards the wise, 
the guilt of original sin which made the incarnation necessary. This pathos 
of guilt-feeling is called by Kierkegaard the “‘ decisive ” expression and 
represents to him the one certain way by means of which a man may know 
he is a Christian. We must realise that in this diagnosis of the human soul 
it is Séren Kierkegaard’s aim to uncover level after level of the human con- 
sciousness and so to attain ever greater depths of being. There is no doubt 
that in the process he is unfolding his own experience and giving intellectual 
expression to feelings which have certainly never been expressed in this way 
before. The ordinary intellectual categories of religious experience are simply 
not there for him, whether it be the Atonement, the Trinity, the doctrine of 
the “‘ two natures in one person,” and so on, all these are side-tracked in his 
one interpretation of justification by faith alone, and even that in 4 very 
different form from Luther’s. It leads him to a subtlety of analysis in 
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dealing with the individual of a kind which has never been attempted before, 
one which clearly has a high degree of value for anyone who supports the 
personal point of view. ‘ 

Kierkegaard, like Pascal and Nietzsche, was a lonely bachelor whose 
_ sense of isolation from ordinary human social life was extreme. As thinkers, 
all three are_probably equally great, although it is only natural that Kierke- 
gaard and Pascal, by their more traditional approach; resemble each other 
more closely than either resemble Nietzsche, Nietzsche, again, lived when 
the acids of modernity had begun to dissolve the traditional dogmas, and it 
is hard to believe that Séren Kierkegaard would have written quite in the 
same vein if he had lived in the second, rather than the first half of the 
nineteenth century. All three were literary artists, although the terse 
aphoristic style which suits Pascal and Nietzsche so well, is not the one that 
comes most easily to Séren Kierkegaard. All three were religious victims 
who killed themselves by devotion to an ideal, and all three were in the last 
resort anarchists of the noble kind, Pascal unconsciously so, since in his day 
the category of the pure individual did not exist, the other two consciously 
and purposefully. What Pascal did to Descartes, Kierkegaard and Nietzsehe 
did to Hegel, and all three would have concurred in the one overwhelming 
idea that it does not matter if the world collapses provided the individual is 
morally right. To us who are living in the eclipse of that idea, it will not 
matter so much that Séren Kierkegaard and Friedrich Nietzsche were on 
opposite sides of the fence. They saw at least what the problem was, which 
is something. 

F. McEACHRAN. 
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A STATESMAN TO BE REMEMBERED, 
PRINCE MAX VON BADEN. 
E. MEISSNER, Px.D. 


No thoughtful observer of the present European situation ean fail to notice 
that the disturbances of our time are without parallel. The feeling is wide- 
spread that the remedies required will have to be both new and drastic. 
These expectations, however, cannot be said to have passed beyond the stage 
of vague hopes. The old and wasteful game of power politics is in full swing, 
unchecked, certainly not guided, by the longing of the masses. At such a 
time, when illusions are dying by the dozen, the policy of Prince Max von 
Baden, the last Imperial Chancellor of Germany, deserves our attention, 
because it was a response to problems that are very acute to-day. Some 
thirty years ago this remarkable man set himself the task of ennobling the 
power of the modern state. He regarded this task as a vital and urgent 
enterprise, the alternative being chaos. It may be said that little encourage- 
ment is to be got from the study of Prince Max’s career, because he did not 
achieve what he attempted, and was, as a statesman, singularly unsuccessful. 
It is true, he failed ; but political failure must never be considered a valid 
test. The defeat of Prince Max, as will be shown, does not discredit his 
policy nor the principles on which it was based. 

What, then, were his aims and why are they of particular interest to-day ? 
His political programme and, furthermore, his political philosophy, grew out 
of a special historical situation as a response to it, even as a challenge. Having 
devoted his energy during the first years of the Great War to practical relief 
work in the service of the Red Cross, he turned to politics when the military 
prospects of Germany were still bright and hopeful. Advancing armies are, 
as a rule, not only followed by the wishes and anxieties of their nation, but 
also by its growing ambitions which are fired by success in the field. This 
mood is common, Prince Max recommended the opposite attitude : self- 
imposed restraint in the hour of success. War aims, he thought, ought to be 
limited, openly proclaimed and honestly adhered to, thus offering a basis for 
negotiations. He therefore urgently demanded an immediate German 
declaration on Belgium, guaranteeing Belgium’s full restoration and indepen- 
dence. Can a policy of the kind ever be popular, particularly in times of 
national excitement which are also times of political sophistry and se'f- 
deception ? Such ideas will always be exposed to the criticisms of those who, 
calling themselves realists, do not want to give up anything they can possibly 
grab. Self-restraint is a moral precept, and statecraft, so the realists main- 
tain, is amoral. 

The question, however, is not whether morality should or should not be 
infused into politics, but rather whether morality can be safely discarded. 
The starting-point of this untiring debate must be the recognition of the fact 
that power is the stronger the closer it is allied to law. Let the cynics laugh 
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at that statement—the retribution that descended upon the genuinely lawless 
enterprises in history speaks a language which the unsophisticated mind 
cannot fail to understand. Power which not only gains the confidence of the 
weak, but actually deserves it, is, for that reason, firmly established. Power 
of that kind is intact. A good régime, therefore, is neither marked nor 
guaranteed: by any peculiar machinery of government (important though 
such matters are), but by the: human conscience which guides its decisions, 
This belief in the moral foundation of power can be called the core of Prince 
Max’s political philosophy. 

He would have been the last to claim originality. His ideas were in 
keeping with ancient European traditions of deservedly high historical repute. 
For chivalry, in the earlier phases of our history, was not considered a moral 
extravagance but rather the sole justification of power and strength. The 
fact that no generation of the past ever fully lived up to the ideal does not 
affect the value of that conviction nor is it an argument against its practical 
importance. Those who break the law are less dangerous than those who 
deny it. This we should be ready to admit to-day when the bitter conse- 
quences of thorough and persistent denials are afflicting us from all sides. 

It may be doubted whether Prince Max formulated his principles in an 
adequate and convincing manner. “ Ethical Imperialism” I consider a 
rather unhappy slogan. The memorandum which expounds this policy can 
easily be misunderstood as the encouragement of new pretentions. I venture 
to suggest that ‘ Rehabilitation of Power” would be a better and clearer 
term to express the ultimate aims of the proposed undertaking. There is 
also sometimes a certain unction in Prince Max’s style which the present 
generation will find difficult to appreciate. 

Prince Max under-estimated the power of the realists inside Germany. 
They could not be expected to find his programme palatable and they occupied, 
at that time, the key positions of power. The Prince tended to idealise the 
outlook of the German Army, blending his own noble idea of the soldier’s 
function with existing conditions and conceptions, thus gaining a rosier 
aspect of future possibilities. In his careful analysis of the war guilt problem 
he overlooked (though not intentionally) the active part of the German High 
Command during the fateful days of July, 1914. It would be wrong, however, 
to say that he was completely unaware of the dangers which the, Prussian 
system—that stronghold of the realists—entailed. Had he missed that point 
altogether, his views on German affairs would not count. It must be remem- 
bered that he was the first Chancellor who was not overawed by Hindenburg, 
but considered himself the general’s master. 

The failure of Prince Max was, therefore, not due to any lack of realism. 
He failed because he came too late. He was called into office in October 
1918 when defeat was imminent. His programme was. not applicable to 
such circumstances. When power breaks down, restraint of power is no 
longer a practical proposition, nor is it then, as a slogan, a convincing argu- 
ment; The Chancellor, his programme and his name, got entangled in the 
stratagem of capitulation which the German High Command had evolved. 
At an earlier stage, the Wilson programme or something similar could have 
been sincerely accepted by a statesman like Prince Max as a basis for negotia- 
tions, The German war chiefs, however, thought that Wilson’s ideology 
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(which they fundamentally despised) would offer, at that desperate hour, a 
welcome opportunity of mitigating, if not avoiding, the consequences of 
defeat. ‘*‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.”” Hindenburg hoped to pull out his 
armies practically unimpaired. His expectations went further. He considered 
it possible that disunity among the Allies might lead to America’s withdrawal 
thus giving Germany the chance of continuing the war with renewed hope. 
We know to-day that these crafty calculations were not entirely unfounded. 
A full application of Wilson’s principles would have nullified Germany’s 
defeat. But was it likely that the Allies should be prepared to overlook the 
fact that they had won the war? The wish to dislodge German militarism was 
not only strong, but also legitimate, though it was a fatal illusion to believe 
that this could be achieved by abolishing monarchy in Germany whilst 
entrusting the German General Staff with the task of organising a small 
highly professional army. The sabotage of the truly Wilsonian peace was to 
be expected. Prince Max, under such circumstances, was not in a position to 
secure international confidence which would respond to German claims. 

It must not be concluded from these events that rehabilitation of power 
is a programme that can only be taken into account, if at all, in times of 
success. The principles behind this programme are of general validity, and 
it is therefore not surprising that the political guidance which Prince Max 
was able to give in post-war days should have been of particular significance. 
Perhaps his future reputation will be based foremost on this last phase of his 
life. Defeat, revolution and growing misery had changed all conditions. 
The promoters of power politics had disappeared though they were soon to 
«merge again. Their true antagonists came to the fore. They might be 
called the ‘‘ withdrawers.” Like the realists they represent a fundamental 
human response and their existence (though not their numbers and influence) 
is independent of circumstances. The best of them are sensitive men of great 
integrity who have pierced through the euphemisms of history. The horrors 
of what has been going on in the world continuously have driven them to the 
pessimistic conclusion of Jacob Burckhardt : “* Power is evil.” The practical 
consequence of this outlook is withdrawal. The good detach themselves from 
affairs and water their garden whilst outside the garden walls (and pre- 
sumably very soon inside as well), the devil rules supreme. It is quite possible 
that there would never have been a Hitler régime, had there been no with- 
drawal. To recall the good and the sensitive to public service, to combat 
with all his might the practice and ideology of withdrawal, can be called the 
main purpose of Prince Max’s later activities. It was the central idea of his 
educational work which he planned as a dyke against the rising tide of civic 
disorder. 

The post-war turmoil, the growing perversion of nationalism, found no 
other equally competent interpreter and judge. .What an amount of in- 
genuity has been used (and rightly so) to analyse this intricate situation ! 
Prince Max, with a stroke of genius, got down to the root of the trouble when 
he wrote: “ You can be a murderer in Germany without being defamed.” 
Crime and sin posing as civic virtues—once this stage has been reached all 
sorts of evils leading to utter destruction and dreadful retribution are bound 
to follow. It is lack of realism not to see this causal chain. 

The rehabilitation of power is a task that is rising up at the present 
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moment in an almost threatening manner. ‘‘ Now or never,” seems to be 
the lesson of the hour. What distinguishes the situation to-day from the 
circumstances thirty years ago is the greater urgency of the problem. The 
alternatives have become clearer. The realists will not fail to see their 
chance. In spite of the fact that.a good deal has already been done along 
those lines, the true period of political ruthlessness may be just about to | 
open. On the continent, the philosophy (and religion) of withdrawal will — 
soon display a power of attraction not known since the centuries of the fall 
of Rome. Of this we can be almost certain. The protective institutions 
which guard the life and self-respect of the individual have been broken up 
to such an extent that men, women and children are helplessly exposed to 
cruelty and injustice, and there seerns to be no earthly power ready to come 
to their aid. How could people under such conditions be expected to respond 
to the idea of citizenship ? The call must sound to them like a bitter joke. 
Withdrawal and the rule of ruthlessness are correlative. Hence the intensity 
of the present European calamity. 

Rehabilitation of power will appeal to-day, as a possible proposition, to 
an ever dwindling number of nations. Where law has ceased to reign, the 
suggested policy must be regarded as fantastic and ridiculous or perhaps as a 
clever piece of trickery. The day might come when the truth that the 
human conscience is the core of good politics will be considered sentimental 
nonsense by the majority of men. What a prospect! What,an amount of 
suffering this would entail! Yet it will certainly happen unless gallant 
defenders, sufficiently sure of themselves, come to the fore. They must come 
soon, At this critical juncture it seems therefore appropriate to remember 
Prince Max von Baden, the defeated champion of the noble cause. 

It cannot be said, however, that the life of this statesman ended in sheer 
failure. The retired Chancellor turned to education and founded Salem 
School. This enterprise was but the continuation of his political labours : 
to strengthen the sensitive for public service and to tame the tough by 
forcing upon him the supremacy of law. The spirit of the place is well 
expressed in two lines from the Salem School song : 

** The righteous no longer 

Shall bow before the stronger.”’ 
No nobler motto could have been chosen for a school which, ‘under the 
pressure of the time, had to aim high. 

The Prince died in 1929. His school was put to the test when National 
Socialism rose to power. I have been privileged to witness the most acute 
stages of the noteworthy struggle between that isolated public school and 
the triumphant national movement which had captured the key positions of 
power. In summer 1984 I thought the end had come—defeat but not sub- 
mission. The most recent reports, however, seem to indicate that the 
victorious régime proved incapable of nazifying the school, not even by 
putting it under S.S. control and leadership. Those who know, by experience, 
the pressure of totalitarian rule, will not hesitate to consider Salem’s resistance 
a singular event which will find not many parallels in the annals of education. 
Could there be a better testimony for the soundness of the principles which 
Prince Max advocated than this inviolability of spirit 7 


E. MEISSNER. 
GorDONSTOUN ScHOOL, ELGIN, 





THE PUNISHMENT OF GERMANY AND JAPAN. 
CANON H. G.. ENGLAND, M.A. 


CurIsTIAN principles are to be likened to the ‘‘ Laws of Nature ” as patterns 
of the operation of physical and moral forces which are equally inviolable, so 
that any actual infringement or disregard of such laws or principles on the 
part of man, whether conscious or unconscious, voluntary or unvoluntary, 
must in due time lead to dire results. On this understanding I would urge, 
now that both Germany and Japan have been defeated, that in our endeavours 
to solve the complex problem of punishment and reparations careful observa- 
tion be made of certain fundamental principles, if our politics are to lead to 
an enduring peace, and the foundation of a truly Christian society. 

On the night of “ D Day,” June 6, 1944, H.M. the King broadcast a call 
to prayer and dedication, undoubtedly with the full approval of his Ministers 
of State, and said : 


‘“* We shall ask not that God may do our will, but that we may be 
enabled to do the will of God; and we dare to believe that God has 
used our Nation and Empire as an instrument for fulfilling His high 


purpose.” 


Now that we have been so defended from the fear of our enemies and final 
victory has been won, both in Europe and in the Far East, it behoves us to 
prove ourselves fit “‘ instruments for the fulfilling of God’s high purpose ” 
in our endeavours to “‘ win the Peace.” The following principles should, 
therefore, be carefully borne. in mind and direct our policy in the matter of 
reparations and punishment of the aggressors—that is, if we are to continue 
as God’s ambassadors : 


(1) Abasement of Pride. 

(2) Forgiveness and Love of Enemies. 

(8) Mutual Dependence and Need of Co-operation. 
(4) Just Reward of Labour. 


I. First place is given to Abasement of Pride in order to give the essential 
balance to the principles which follow. For if we study Christ’s teaching as 
a whole, and do not confine ourselves to single texts or to a few selected 
doctrines, we shall see how carefully balanced is the judgement of Christ even 
in respect of principles and moral exhortations, In the Sermon on the 
Mount we find the paradox—‘ Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works ” as opposed to—‘t Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men to be seen of them,” And as against the warning— 
“* Judge not that ye be not judged,” we have the injunction recorded by St 
John—“ Judge righteous judgement.” This same balance we find in the 
so-called “ Laws of Nature,” opposing forces modifying and graduating one 
another. 
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The Principle of Discipline, or Punishment for abuse of Power, involved 
in the removal from responsibility and office of one who proved to be an 
Unjust Steward, needs to be upheld as firmly as that of Forgiveness of one’s 
Enemies, or we shall fall into grievous error after the manner of the pacifists 
who ‘contend earnestly for the principles of turning the other cheek and of 
walking the second mile, without regard to the principle of Shepherding the 
flock even at the risk of losing one’s life, such risk certainly not being run 
without forceful acts of self-defence. Unless we keep this balance we shall 
fail in our endeavours to act as God’s instruments, as indeed our: own country 
failed when declining to oppose Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 

God’s vision being all-comprehensive it is necessary for us, as ambassadors 
of God, to beware of narrowing our own outloook. In the problem of repara- 
tions it is impossible to separate the economic elements from the political, the 
physical from the moral, the material from the spiritual. Man is a complex 
being, and in dealing with one element of his nature due consideration has 
to be given to every other element of his constitution. Unless this is borne 
in mind all attempts to solve our problem can only lead to fresh complications 
and a perpetuation of disorder. Society must be integrated no less than 
individuals before there can be a healthy peace of mind. 

The general consensus of opinion is in favour of definite punishment for 
Germany, at least for those Germans who have been responsible for the out- 
rages which have been perpetrated during the past six or seven years, exceed- 
ing by far the necessary horrors of war. It is not necessary here to go into 
detail regarding the atrocities of so-called ‘* war criminals,”’ Such crimes are 
by no means the necessary accompaniments of war and should be dealt with 
in courts quite distinct from military tribunals. 

It is not wicked to wage war. A soldier’s vocation is not a calling to a 
life of dishonour. Indeed his profession ranks high in human esteem because 
of the Christian virtues of obedience and self-sacrifice which are demanded. 
For this reason St Paul frequently holds up the soldier as a pattern of Christian 
life. What made this last war evil was the unjust cause for which human 
sacrifice and bloodshed were demanded. World-domination by Germans 
and the subjugation of all non-German races—such was the battle-cry of 
Adolf Hitler ; and in response to this call men, women and children of Germany 
(with few exceptions) offered themselves freely, and, when encouraged by 
initial success, with fanatical devotion. ri 

The Laws of God no less than the Christian principle of Humility are 
against such vain ambitions, and once more the world has experienced how 
“ He hath put down the mighty from their seat and hath exalted the humble 
and meek.” 

Some may ask—Where are the exalted ones in-whom we are to find the 
qualities of humility and meekness ? These qualities need definition in a 
manner somewhat different from their customary’ interpretation, but if we 
say that. Humility implies leaving to others the estimate of one’s own impor- 
tance, and possessing a spirit of dependence upon God ; and if we say that 
Meekness implies self-restraint and self-control; then we may say also 
without boasting that such qualities have been manifest in the person of our 
beloved King, and in many of all ranks of those who on the side of the Allied 
Nations have been engaged in this warfare in response to the call of humanity. 
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Now that we are so far victors it is incumbent upon us in the hour of 
conquest no less than in the anxious days of battle that with meekness and 
humility we offer ourselves as instruments in God’s hands for the vindication 
of his Laws. Hence we must remove from power and authority those who 
have so impiously abused their trust. Those who have sought so proudly to 
exalt themselves must be abased. Those who sought to dominate the world 
must be made to serve the world as subjects under direction, no longer free 
to choose how they shall serve until they have proved their penitence and 
have made such amends as to earn remission of penalty. 

II. Apart from true penitence, and without evident amendment of purpose 
in life, there is no place for forgiveness. We should prove unworthy instru- 
ments of Merey no less than of Justice if we were to allow such heinous 
crimes to pass without condemnation. By such neglect we should ourselves 
be guilty of condoning crime and so fail to prove ourselves ministers of God’s 
righteousness. We have suffered for our neglect in this respect in years past, 
and our negligence has been an encouragement to aggressive nations, and so 
has contributed largely as a cause of this last war. 

In what sense, then, are we to forgive ? We must forgive in the same 
way and to the same extent as we hope to be forgiven. Only so far as we 
accept correction and avail ourselves of the power offered to amend our lives 
can we honourably seek and effectually obtain forgiveness from God. 
Wherever there is such true repentance God offers us full and free forgiveness, 
but as in the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant such forgiveness may be 
retracted if those to whom mercy has been shown themselves refuse to be 
merciful. It is not the nature of God to “forgive and forget.” In this 
parable we see how God’s love for the sinner is by no means a condonation 
of sin, So too the exhortation to love our enemies must never be regarded as 
a demand to give free licence to envy, hatred and malice and all uncharitable- 
ness, or to make light of such evil spirits. 

Nonetheless, the command of Christ is to “‘ love one another, even as | 
have loved you,” and our attitude towards our enemies must-never be the 
desire for revenge or retaliation, but for reconciliation. 

III. The third moral principle I have tabulated is stated in the following 
words—“ Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the Law of Christ.” 
Apart from our own need of forgiveness and mercy the further principle of 
mutual dependence makes demand upon us for long-suffering and _ for- 
bearance, because we are ‘‘ members of one another,” and ‘“‘ if one member 
suffers every member suffers with it.” 

By a constant recollection of our mutual dependence, by our long-suffering 
patience and willingness to forgive, the enemy is finally defeated far more 
effectually than by the exercise of power, however dominating such power 
may be. The enemy spirit-is not only overcome, it is converted into friend- 
ship and co-operation. We win a war indeed if we can from enmity “ win a 
brother.”” Whether we regard the historic event as an act of forgiveness or 
as an act of reparation for our own aggressiveness, the granting of self- 
government to South Africa after the Boer War was a gracious Christian act 
which gained for us a staunch and powerful ally in our last two wars, and 2 
valued partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

It was said that after the Armistice in 1918 the English were the first to 
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demobilise Hate, and certainly we were ready at once to forgive our debts, 
both to enemy and allies alike. Our only request was for sufficient to pay 
what was being demanded by our war creditors. This innate disposition to 
forgive, however, may not be wholly free from selfishness, though such 
selfishness is not necessarily evil. It demands courage to have an aching 
tooth removed, Animosity is discomforting. Peace overtures may be due 
to war-weariness and home-sickness, and perhaps even to fear, rather than 
to love of one’s enemy. Peace-terms on such occasions may result in a speedy 
return to preparations for war, as in 1919. 

Yet because we are “members one of another ” it is necessary for the 
well-being of the whole community that disease in any member be given due 
attention, for unless it is cured it will spread in time to other members until 
the whole body is ill-affected. For the sake of the world at large it is therefore 
vitally important that every endeavour be made to avoid planting in the 
mind of Germans, especially those of the rising generation, any feelings of 
bitterness due to impressions of injustice, maltreatment, or inferiority. 

IV. Further, the British demand for all-round fair-play is parallel to the 
Christian principle of just reward for labour. ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn,” and “ The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
Germans who humble themselves and prove their penitence in so far as they 
work willingly under the direction and supervision of the Allied administra- 
tion, must not be further humiliated, otherwise we shall suffer through having 
generated a spirit of hatred and revenge which might lead to war in years to 
come. German workers must, therefore, be given fair wages and fair con- 
ditions of living, so far as the present world-wide scarcity may justly permit. 
They must not be treated as slaves, and even though their “ sentence ” be 
one of “hard labour,” yet, as in the case of our civil prisoners in gaol, the 
sick and infirm must be given the necessary nursing and medical attention. 
“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him.” ' 

So one Christian principle harmonises with and balances another. No one 
principle must be applied as though it were absolute or of unqualified applica- 
tion universally. Whilst it may be necessary to withhold from Germans for 
somé years to come the right of self-government, to dispossess them for the 
time being of all their capital investments, and to appropriate all profits of 
their labour for distribution by the governing bodies as they deerh fit, they 
must nevertheless be treated with justice and with mercy, and in the spirit 
of Christian charity, with the view to ultimate restoration of goodwill demon- 
strated by voluntary co-operation, for this alone can give assurance of an 
enduring peace. 

In making our assessment of punishment due to Germany we need to bear 
in mind what she has brought upon herself in addition to her full measure of 
physical and materia] losses—losses suffered more or less throughout the 
world due to the enormous destruction of life and property and accumulated 
stores of every kind after six years of modern warfare. In addition to 
Germany’s very large share in these losses there is the extreme misery and 
humiliation of disappointment and defeat which has followed upon many 
years of rigorous self-discipline and ‘self-denial—the frustration of ambition 
which was greater in extent and deeper in intensity than ever before had been 
nurtured in the mind of every member of a nation—such bitter disappoint- 
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ment, such deep humiliation, must indeed be a punishment in itself hard 
enough to be borne, and should go far towards satisfying any demands for 
Justice. Such already has been the Nemesis of Natural Law. Let us beware 
of asking for further reprisals if we seek no revenge upon our foes but a 
lasting penitence on their part, lest in our mistaken zeal for righteousness we 
exceed “ the Natural Law in the Spiritua] World,”’ and so prove ourselves 
unworthy instruments of divine justice and again reap the fruit of our own 
misjudgements through our violation of the inexorable Law of Christian 
Principle. 

Even during the period of necessary punishment the ultimate aim must 
be the re-establishment of Germany as a self-governing state, imbued, we 
may hope, with the desire for peaceful co-operation with the United Nations 
of the world. So may all nations be freed from fear and suspicion, and being 
animated by mutual trust labour not merely for self-interest or for self- 
aggrandisement but for the benefit and wealth of mankind throughout the 
world. 

So far in this essay I have been considering certain Christian principles as 
applicable to the problem of the punishment of Germany, but, of course, they 
should be applied similarly in the case of Japan. Furthermore, I have been 
assuming the possibility of man acting as the conscious instrument in the 
execution of God’s will. One final note may be added regarding the bombing 
of Nagasaki and Hiroshima with the Atomic Bomb. 

Many feel that the use of such a weapon was a deplorable error of judge- 
ment and wholly unjustifiable on Christian principle, and quite unnecessary 
when the defeat of Japan appeared at the time to be so imminent. Yet I 
feel there is another point of view which deserves consideration. 

Morality is a purely spiritual concept and is not to be associated with the 
actions of wild beasts. Man is on a plane superior to that of the beast of 
prey in that he is a spiritual being, having the capacity of knowing the Way 
of God, which is Righteousness, or the right-use of powers and faculties 
entrusted to man’s voluntary stewardship. If man descends to the level of 
brute beast for whatever cause or reason, eventually he must suffer for his 
departure from righteousness, and others must often suffer with him. Some- 
times his delinquency is punished by the course of Nature, and such a penalty 
may be regarded as a direct “ act of God,” perhaps in the form of sickness or 
death resulting as a natural sequence of misconduct. Sometimes the wheels 
of God move more slowly and man is encouraged to continue and extend his 
trespass enticed by his apparent success in the attainment of his selfish and 
unrighteous ends, as was the case with Hitler. Then God’s activity may be 
mediated through the righteous indignation of godly men whose souls are 
stimulated and arms strengthened to play the part of God’s instrument for 
the vindication of righteousness, Such thoughts were certainly in the mind 
of King David of old. 

When. we consider the “ indiscriminate slaughter ” of “ innocent life ” 
during the influenza epidemic of 1918, or in the more recent earthquake of 
Quetta, shall we say that God is guilty of “ crimes against humanity”? If 
not, it is hard to establish the charge of crime, or even of injustice, against 
the’ use of the Atomic Bomb upon Japan. 

“* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” The almighty power 
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of God which should command our reverence and awe has long been patent 
to all who have eyes to see. But in the minds of some, these powers of Nature 
have become dissociated from the Divine Personality, and man, thinking 
that through his own personal efforts he has acquired knowledge of what he 
deems to be “ impersonal forces,” has in his own conceit come to regard 
himself as free to exercise his own knowledge of physical force for the attain- 
ment of his own ends, undeterred by any external controls, 

The ear of the Prophet may be open to the “ still small voice ” of con- 
science, but the hearts of many are hardened with conceit, so that it becomes 
necessary for God to reveal Himself more violently, and by associating such 
violence with a conscious and personal agency. So in the mercy of God the 
reward of research undertaken by scientists of many nations has been granted 
to a body of men, chosen of God as personal instruments, humbly conscious 
of a solemn obligation to use their “ sacred trust ” (with marked restraint) in 
the vindication of righteousness. 

The Japanese as a nation are politically anti-Christ, and it is in accordance 
with many precedents recorded in Holy Scripture that whole nations should 
suffer, men, women and children, and that their homes and cattle should be 
completely destroyed, when in their pride they mistake mercy and long- 
suffering for weakness and indifference and challenge the power and righteous- 
ness of God. 

In the mind of all Christians the fina! vindication of righteousness must 
await adjustment beyond the grave, when those who have suffered “ inno- 
cently ” shall like Lazarus receive their comfort and ample compensation in 
Paradise. Yet from the point of humanitarianism alone, if the use of the 
Atomic Bomb hastened the end of Japanese resistance by one day only, it 
were better than that the devilish atrocities being perpetrated by Japan 
should be allowed to continue for a moment longer than necessary. 

Surely then we may claim to have acted as God’s ambassadors on this 
occasion, and with all humility we may confidently re-affirm that in company 
with our brave Allies “‘ we dare to believe that God has used our Nation and 
Empire as an instrument for fulfilling His high purpose.” 


HERBERT ENGLAND. 


BoscomMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 








WINNING THE PEACE: 
CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD AFFAIRS. 


DR MAXWELL GARNETT. 


Freip-MarsHaL MonTGoMERY’s victory message to his troops ended with 
the words We have won the German War. Now let us win the peace. If we are 
to win the peace, if we are to make a peace that will last, we must, as Mr 
Stettinius has said, ‘‘ continue and strengthen in the period of peace that 
war-time solidarity,” that brotherhood of nations, ‘‘ which made possible 
the defeat of Germany.” 

This may be our last chance to save mankind from a worse danger than 
ever threatened from Germany. If we don’t seize it, a third world war might 
conceivably put an end to man’s life on this planet. 

An A.T.S. officer commanding Ack-Ack guns in Essex told me the other 
day, how, shortly before dawn on the fine mornings of last March, she would 
watch the V-2 rockets streaking up the eastern sky from their launching sites 
in Holland. Sometimes she could follow their trail right across the North 
Sea until the bombs exploded near her battery. . A year ago, her guns had 
brought down many of the V-1’s, but they were helpless against the V-2’s. 
Yet these V-2’s were mere children’s toys compared with the projectiles of 
the next world war. If it ever occurs, atomic bombers will be flown across 
oceans and kill every living thing—men, animals and vegetation—within a 
mile or more of the explosion. 

So Irepeat : this may be man’s last chance to win peace,and conquer war. 
Quite a good chance too. And what an adventure! What a responsibility 
to be alive at this crisis of history ! 

The first attempt at a comprehensive world organis.tion for the main- 
tenance of peace and for international co-operation followe-| the first world 
war. Most of the victorious Powers, but not the United Stai*s nor at first 
Soviet Russia, joined in creating the League of Nations. It failed to put an 
end to war. But it succeeded in promoting effective international co-uperation 
to make the most of many economic and social blessings of peace. It con- 
tributed a great deal to the health and happiness of mankind. 

On 26 June, 1945, when war had just ended in Europe but was still 
going on in the Far East, fifty United Nations, after nine weeks’ work in San 
Francisco, agreed upon a plan for a new and better League. Mr Churchill 
wrote in a greeting to Lord Cecil on his last birthday: ‘‘ You may be sure 
that I shall act in accordance with the spirit and principles of the League, 
but clothing these principles with the necessary authority.” 

That intention is being realised. We are to have a new Society or League 
of Nations—many members in one body—and not a world organisation 
modelled either on a unitary state like the United Kingdom or on a federal 
union like the United States. Biologists tell us that the segmented type of 
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structure lends itself more readily to greater complexity of animal movement 
than body structure of other types ; and if the post-war organisation of the 
United Nations is to be dynamic rather than static, if it is to get a move on 
rather than stay put, its structure had better resemble that of man himself 
and his animal ancestors than that of a sponge or sea-anemone. It should be 
made of segments, regions or nations, each having definite authority in a 
territory which it brings into active co-operation with other territories as 
parts of the whole. Moreover, a world made up of many states or regions 
may possibly develop some great new quality unattainable by any unitary 
state however large, just as consciousness could never happen in an organism 
consisting of a single cell, but only, so far as we know, in creatures where 
brains contain thousands of millions of cells, 

The post-war League is to be a continuation of the brotherhood that won 
the war in Europe. It is to keep the same name : The United Nations. Its 
main purposes will be to maintain international peace and security; to 
develop friendly relations among nations ; to achieve international co-opera- 
tion in the solution of economic, social, cultural and humanitarian problems ; 
to encourage respect for human rights ; and to be a centre for harmonising 
international action. Despite Russian hesitation at the outset, it should do 
far more than the old League was able to accomplish for the health and happi- 
ness and prosperity of mankind, By preventing aggression—as in Syria and 
the Lebanon last May—and by removing the political, economic and social 
causes of war through the close and continuing collaboration of all peace- 
loving peoples, it should also succeed where the old League failed, in main- 
taining peace and security ; and for two main reasons. 

The first reason is that the new League, with all the most powerful states 
among its members, will wield much more power and wield it more quickly ; 
except perhaps if one of the “ Big Five ”—America, Britain, China, France 
or Russia—wants to make war ; and even then the new League will probably 
prevent the outbreak by convincing the would-be law-breakers how, unless 
he keeps the peace, the other Great Powers will combine against him as they 
combined so successfully against Germany. One of the advantages which 
the new League will have over the old is that its Security Council, including 
representatives of all the “‘ Big Five,” will always be in session. The new 
League will be ready to discuss—and, if all the “ Big Five ” agree—to in- 
vestigate and control any situation which might lead to trouble without 
having to wait, like the old League, for an act of aggression or a threat of 
war or for one of its members to exercise the friendly right of bringing the 
facts to the notice of the Assembly or the Council. 

The new League is planned to bend the law before it tends to break : that 
is the second reason why the new organisation is more likely than the old to 
maintain the rule of law among the nations. The Charter from San Francisco 
certainly improves upon the old League Covenant in this vital matter of 
bending the law: of changing peace terms while preserving peace. ‘The 
makers of the new organisation have shown themselves more conscious than 
their predecessors of the need for removing the causes of war. They recognise 
that international law will have to be adapted and developed to meet changes 
in the political, economic and social environment. But it isn’t going to be 
easy. The French and the Russians are eager to settle now, at the moment 
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of victory, all that is to happen afterwards in Europe. They don’t like the 
prospect—and here the Latin-Americans agree with them—of the world 
League butting into their pet schemes or their local regions. The French are 
apt to be especially difficult, Their lovely language enables them to say more 
precisely than English just what they mean. They like to write it down, get 
it signed and sealed and ratified, and then to rely on the written word of the 
law. Litera scripta manet. But the whirling world does not stand still like 
the written word. We in England know this and allow for it. Our attitude 
is political rather than legalistic. We can, through Parliament, alter our laws 
overnight to make them fit the changing facts more fairly. And we want the 
post-war League to amend world laws—treaties and international conven- 
tions—in much the same way as Parliament can amend the national law and 
even the constitution of the United Kingdom. We and the Americans, who 
see eye to eye with us in this matter, may not get all our own way. But it is 
at least a safe bet that the new San Francisco League will be a far better tool 
than the old League ever was for making the law bend before it breaks. 

In short, the experience of the old League of Nations has always been in 
the minds of the makers of the San Francisco Charter so that, while there is 
considerable likeness between it and the Covenant, the.new machinery will 
be an improvement on the old, especially for preventing war. 

But the old League’s failure to maintain peace and security was mainly 
due, not to faults in its machinery, but to lack of will to work it. ‘* This war 
could easily have been prevented,” wrote the Prime Minister to Lord Cecil 
last September, ‘‘ if the League of. Nations had been used with courage and 
loyalty by the associated nations.” 

It is equally true of the new League that, as Lord Cranborne ‘said for the 
Government in the House of Lords, “‘ machinery is not of the slightest use 
unless there is the will to work it. The people of the world, if they are to 
support the new organisation, must be fully informed about it. Unless their 
support is gained, the organisation will fail.”’ By helping to win their support, 
we can all help to win the peace. If the new League i is to save-mankind from 
war, most of the world must learn to think in world terms and to share a 
common purpose, a solid consensus of opinion, a passionate determination 
that this last chance shall not be missed. 

This common purpose, this united will to make the new League work, 
will not be strong enough unless it is very deeply and intensely felt, What is 


needed is the sort of feeling that we have for our homes, perhaps for our school? 


and certainly for our King and Country. Indeed, our feeling, our sentiment, 
our loyalty to this new League, this new world commonwealth that is to get 
rid of war, must be stronger than most men’s patriotism. 

** Well,” you say, “in that case isn’t it all hopeless ? What’s the good 
of trying ? Hadn’t we better give it up? Men aren’t angels, We can’t feel 
for all God’s world as we feel for our own bit of it.”’ 

No. We certainly aren’t angels. But we aren’t mere beasts. We can 
learn. And it’s no use complaining that we haven’t a little more time, a few 
more thousand years, to evolve from beasts into something more like angels 
before being called upon to face a fight to the finish with war. 

A traveller on horseback in Ireland, overtaking a native on foot, asked 
him if their road lead to Dublin, ‘If I were going to Dublin,” replied the 
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Irishman, *‘ I would not start from here!” Many people are of the Irishman’s 
way of thinking. ‘‘ Wait and see,” they say. “* Perhaps we may drift clear 
of the danger, or be better placed to attack it. Don’t let us start from here.” - 

Five years ago we seemed to be in a hopeless position from which to 
attack the Nazi peril then threatening our world. Against odds that appeared 
impossible five years ago we have just won, God helping us, the greatest 
victory of all time. We did not do it alone. Non nobis, Domine. And, with 
God’s help, we can, and we will, win a greater victory still, victory over war, 
starting from where we are. ‘Let us then, here and ‘now, make up our minds 
that, come what may, we will work and fight for all we are worth against an 
even more frightful foe than Nazi Germany, a foe that threatens, just as 
Nazi Germany did, not only our King and Country but our whole world as 
well. 

Five years ago the threat to King and Country was so glaring that most 
British people had no need to realise what else was then at stake. Whether 
for King and Country only or for King and Country and much else besides, 
we all fought the same fight with all our might. 

But now that the British nations, along with the American and the 
Russians, stand victorious and supreme, unconquered and apparently 
unconquerable, our King and Country do not seem, to many many people, in 
any obvious danger. Obvious or obscure, the danger exists’: the terrible 
danger from the misuse of atomic energy in world war. But because it does 
not stare us in the face, our feeling for King and Country, our national 
patriotism, is not enough, by itself, to make us go all out for victory over war. 

If we are to win the peace we shall need every bit of patriotism we possess 
and the more there is of it, the better. But patriotism, I repeat, is not enough. 
We must put in all we’ve got. All our thoughts and feelings, all our interests 
and ambitions, all our ‘hopes and intentions, must be eentred in the same 
purpose and lead to the same goal. If-there-is any conflict between them, 
our effectiveness is bound to suffer. In particular, our economics, our politics 
and our philosophy or religion must all point in the same direction and help 
us to achieve our master purpose. Each of us, to pull his whole weight, must 
be single-minded. His mind should unify or integrate the whole world of his 
experience : beauty and goodness and the things of the spirit’ as well as the 
material universe. ro the 

Just as each of us, in order to pull his whole weight, must be single- 
minded, so all of us, in order to pull together, must be like-minded. We 
must share a common purpose to win the peace. Ideally, our common 
purpose should be part and parcel of something bigger still: the master- 
purpose of men and women whose interests are spiritual as well as human and 
material. Ideally, therefore, all who would share in winning the peace should 
be united by a common aim which transcends the realm of politics and econo- 
mies and enters into the realm of spirit. 

What should their aim be ? At best it is implicit in the Christian idea of 
God : God, as revealed in Jesus Christ. For as many as accept the Christian 
gospel, the common purpose should be to serve the one God and to promote 
the coming of His kingdom. Their first loyalty should be to God. 

There are altogether some 560 millions of Christians? in the world : 
? The Religious Foundations of Internationalism, by Professor N. Bentwich, p. 269. 
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nearly twice.as many Christians as Confucianists, and, much more than. twice 
as many Christians, as Moslems, Hindus, or Buddhists. Some. of these, as 
well as all the Jews. who have survived Hitler, would agree with the Christians theig 
that the first loyalty should be to the one God, Where, however, religious F girs 
people would not define their highest_aim in these terms, they may all agree ae 
—-and, as happened at San Francisco, those who take no account of anything takin 
outside space and. time:may join in the agreement—concerning the immediate way t 
goal on the political and economic plane. To this level we shall have te return, J a+ jen 
But, first, let us.see how higher ideals may enable Christians to. put their J ang; 
whole hearts into winning the. peace. Willis 

Loyalty to.God implies and includes loyalty to the sons of God. Now P. 
‘**as many as are led: by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God”; and uisiie 
that must mean the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed through- J guitec 
out the whole world, as the bidding prayer has it. Such a loyalty, not to any Quees 
one section of the Church or to any one Christian denomination but to the anseh 
Christian Church, as a whole, is congruent with, and complementary to, distiri 














































political loyalty so long as the political community forms a loyal part of an At 
integrated world, /or even so long as it serves the world’s interests while F 4,4). 
serving its own. poill 





Many people nowadays hold that religious and political loyalties ought to 
be kept distinct. I venture to disagree. One effeet of trying to separate Societ 
them is to lessen: the political influence of religiously-minded men: they have: 
cannot put their whole souls into a purely secular effort. ‘‘ Hitherto,” wrote ’ 
Lord Bryce in The American Commonwealth, “‘ civilised society has rested on of Go 
religion, and...... free government has prospered best among religious 
peoples.” Another ill-effect of keeping religion apart from politics is a lower Batre 
ethical standard of political behaviour, such’as we have,seen at its worst in 
Nazi Germany, “Let, us with caution,” said George Washington in his B54 ,4i ; 
Farewell Address, “‘ indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained If 
without religion,.’”’ There is also.a harmful effect upon religion itself... When 
religious observances drop out of public life as lived by the healthy adult, his 
own religion may not suffer ;- but the younger generation get the impression B ayy, 
that religion does not count in the grown-up world even though the State 
continues to interest itself in. the religion of children in State schools, of Anyor 
invalids in State hospitals, and of dead or dying people who may have to be 
given State funerals. rights 

Surely it would be wiser to revive in men’s minds the bond that used to Christ 
exist. between religion and politics ; so that, for instance, every Christian 
citizen would find a natural outlet for the love he bears his neighbours in testis 
political action on their behalf. But so long as they feel themselves belonging the ti 
to rival churches rather than to a united Christendom, and in so,far as they Bu 


look for leadership to churchmen who put their particular church before the B  pooor 
Kingdom of God, Christian citizens cannot make-full use of their spiritual F ,, eh 
power to unite the nations, . If, however, the:Christians set an,example of agains 


united action, they would be the natural leaders towards like-mindedness and rath 
international co-operation. 

What now stands ‘in 'the way of united action by the whole congregation 1B 
of Christian people dispersed throughout the world seems to many of them § tions 
to be differences on questions of Church order rather than about the essentials 
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of the Christian faith, But the problems, whether of faith or order, would; I 
believe, gradually disappear if the Chyistian churches would strive towards 
the'goal of upbuilding the Body of Christ, as Saint Paul wrote to the Ephe- 
sians, till we should all attain the unity of the faith: Then the united Christian 
Church, or the Christian churches still on their way to unity, would’soon be 
taking a leading part in winning the peace. Even if they do not see their 
way to follow the four uniting protestant churches of South India, they might 
at least begin to grow together by active co-operation through such national 
and international councils as were set in motion bythe late Archbishop 
William Temple. , 

Perhaps no formal legal bond between Church and State can safely be 
made except at the highest level. A national church; for instance, is less 
suited to the international world of to-day than it was to the England ‘of 
Queen Elizabeth. Inthe world of to-morrow it may well be as much of an 
anachronism—as’ reminiscent, say, of Cavaliers and Roundheads—as a 
distinetive church for each political party would be in contemporary England. 

At the highest level, however, nothing could be more natural or desirable 
than’ the closest possible ties between a world-wide post-war League and a 
-world-wide Church.such as the Church of England is becoming in our own 
day and such as the Church of Rome, as well as other Christian Societies (the 
Society of Friends, for instance), have always tried to be. Indeed, I personally 
have: little doubt that close co-operation between the post-war League and 
the many sectioris of the Church of Christ, “‘ as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God,” would help to bring the many together into one to the very great 
advantage of all mien everywhere. Then the time would be ripe for a further 
effort to set the whole world free by widening men’s knowledge of the truth. 
It was Jesus himself who told those Jews who believed on him that they © 
should know the truth and the truth should make them free. 

If all men everywhere put God first, if everybody felt a deep devotion to 
the one God and the Kingdom of God, we should be certain of winning the 
peace Nothing less than this is all-inclusive, nothing less is wide enough to 
cover ‘the whole of life, nothing less can unite all the loyalties and all the 
common aims of the post-war world, and so prevent conflict between them, 
Anyone whose life is devoted to the service of God’ will certainly strive to 
preserve and extend what are called the Rights of Man, individual human 
rights, such as freedom of speech and freedom of worship. And, because of his 
Christian love: for his neighbour, he will try to create freedom from want by 
some nation-wide scheme of work for all. And again, if he sees what a 
terrible danger war is for all God’s children, he will do his very utmost all 
the time to win victory over war and so to achieve freedom from fear. 

But perhaps it is too much to ask that most people, the world over, shall 
become loyal citizens of God’s Kingdom within the next fifty years, in time 
to win a final victory over war before war is ready to resume its offensive 
against mankind. Some lesser loyalty—say a loyalty to the world of men 
rather than to the Kingdom of God—might perhaps be wide enough to 


1 But these four freedoms are only attainable in the reverse order. The new inter- 
national organisation must first of all preserve peace if the economic-and social welfare of 
national and other smaller communities is to be achieved ; and, unless freedom from want 
be first assured, other individual human rights will always remain precarious. 
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inspire victory over war. Yes, perhaps it might. But nothing less than 
loyalty to ell the world willdo. + 

It must grow out of national patriotism or whatever may be one’s highest 
loyalty to-day, as patriotism itself has grown out of the narrower loyalties 
of the Middle Ages. Already, among ‘the Elizabethan English, according to 
the Master of Trinity, “‘ A man no longer felt his first loyalty owing to his 
town, his gild, or his “good lord,’ but to his Queen and Country.” 1 Three 
centuries later ‘‘ Joseph Chamberlain opened new horizons,” as a leading 
artiele in The Times reminded us the other day (May: 28), “ when he urged his 
countrymen to think imperially, but already the need i is apparent for a still 
wider’range of thought.’ 

A similar evolution began in Germany when Bismarck set out to make 
loyal Germans out of the Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons and Wirttembergers 
of his day. But in that case the process stopped too soon ; and we have seen 
what frightful trouble resulted from trying to put Germany above all else in 
the world : Deutschland iiber alles: Neither Germany, nor the U.S.S.R., nor 
the U.S.A., nor the British Commonwealth of Nations, nor any other region, 
can be put above the world as a whole without endangering it all. Nothing 
narrower than world loyalty, a. joyous sense'of world citizenship, can provide 
the inspiration needed to win the peace. 

But. how, you may ask; are we and the other United Nations to feel loyal, 
not to say. dedicated, to a world that is hardly more than a name, a world in 
chaos, without form and void ? 

When once we grasp the fact that the United Nations cannot build a 
brave new world except-on the basis of world loyalty, that deep and solid 
feeling will, I believe, begin to be forthcoming ; but only bit by bit, as the 
brave new world itself takes shape-and substance. The task before us is like 
opening a heavy two-handled drawer, jammed in some old chest. Both 
handles must be pulled, but first a little harder at one end and then-at the 
other, if the drawer is gradually to be eased out. And so, it seems to me, we 
must pull both at the public end (ealled politics: and economics) to make the 
many nations into one well-ordered world, and at the private end (called 
education), to make Tom, Dick and Harry loyal to that world, if we are going 
to win the peace by victory over war. 


MAXWELL GARNETT. 
Oxrorp. 


1 Social History of England, by G. M. Trevelyan, p. 191. 
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MAN INTO WOLF. . 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE FALL. 
ROBERT EISLER. 


** Man is not man, but a wolf,” 
(‘* Lupus est homo, non homo.’’) 
—P.avutTws, Asinaria 495. 


** Man is, biologically considesed, the most formidable of all the beasts of pre and 
indeed the only one that preys systematically on its own species.”—W1LL1aAM JAMES, 
Memories and Studies, p. 301. 


ARISTOTLE defined man as an “ urban ” or “ citizen animal,”’ In his Zoology 
he distinguished animals leading a solitary life, so to say “‘ scattered ” over 
the region they inhabit—such as the feline beasts of prey, the lion, tiger, 
panther, lynx, etc., hunting not even in pairs, the females driving away their 
young ones as soon as they can fend for themselves—from “ gregarious ” 
animals such.as sheep, wild goats, buffaloes, horses, seals, cranes, tunny-fish, 
herrings, etc., regularly found in herds or swarms or flocks or shoals, 

Among the gregarious animals Aristotle singled out such species as bees— 
which the Egyptians; Greeks and Romans believe to have a king—wasps and 
ants—living in a state of settled functional aggregation producing communal 
dwellings, nurseries for their offspring, accumulating stores, working in gangs 
like beavers, etc. 

These he called “urban,” “ townish.”’ or “ citizen animals ”—not 
“political animals,’’ as the term is often translated—and with profound 
insight included the species man in this group. 

It follows that “‘ society ” in its primitive form, the herd, is not a historic 
and not even a pre-historic but a subhuman phenomenon. 

Man has never been a “ solitary animal,” but has always lived gregariously, 
originally in mother-family groups of the herd-type, promiscuously poly- 
gamous clans, ignorant of the father-child relation—such as the Australian 
Aruntas still were when described by Sir B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen—for the 
very simple reason that sexual intercourse unrestrained by taboos begins at 
an age when it cannot yet cause pregnancy and its biological consequences 
Temain undiscovered. 

To this Aristotelian zoological foundation of sociology Wilfred Trotter 1 
(1872-1989) has added a momentous complement by pointing out the essential 
difference between a herd of mouflons or bisons armed with horns and hooves 
only, but with their leading rams and bulls and posted sentries, all ready at a 
signal to take up a defensive formation against an attacker, and a pack of 
wolves, wild dogs, jackals, hyenas organised for hunting in common, in 


1 Cp. on the author and his admirable book Instincts of the Herd in War and Peace, 
London, 1916, 12th edition, 1940 (Benn), Dr R. W. Chapman’s bio-bibliographical notes 
and gleanings, Sociological Review, Vol. XXXV—No, 1 and 2—April, 1948, pp. 44 ff. 
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contradistinction to the feline stalking its prey alone, each animal for himself, 
even the sexes keeping no permanent functional family company. 

There is the strongest probability that the subhuman primate ancestor 
of man was a gregarious animal living in small bands or herds like the present- 
day Gibbon and Siamang apes, not in small families or groups of (polygynous) 
families or even pairs like the present African Chimpanzee and Gorilla and 
the ‘‘ Forest-man ”—in Malay Orang Utan—of Borneo and Celebes. 

Like the other primates the “ ape-man ” and the earliest form of man 
must have been in the main a harmless frugivorous animal. There is every 
reason to accept as historically true the mythologic traditions about man’s 
originally vegetarian diet as they are fpund in the Book of Genesis (i. 29), in 
Empedocles, Posidonius and Seneca. The gregarious structure of the ape 
population of the earth—including the transition forms to what Linnzus 
called in proleptic flattery Homo sapiens—can therefore only be described as 
a number of herds, not of aggressive hunting packs. 

“Good at shouting” like Homeric heroes, they frightened away 
threatening aggressors by a concert of raucous cries, their nearest attempts 
to offensive defence consisting presumably in a sustained pelting of their 
approaching carnivorous enemies or vegetarian competitors with stones and 
sticks. 

At a certain period, however, man—described by the poet Schiller and 
President Jefferson as the “ imitative animal ”—learned by “‘ aping.” the 
habits of gregarious beasts of prey pursuing these early Hominide, to hunt 
in common, biting and devouring alive the surrounded and run-down booty. 

This horrible procedure actually survives in the atavistic religious rites 
still performed annually by the Moroccan brotherhood of the ‘Tsawiya. 
In the course of it men disguised as cats, lions, wolves, hyeenas—formerly 
by means of the respective pelts, now by means of garments painted to 
resemble anima] skins—work themselves by ritual dancing into a frenzy 
which enables them to tear to pieces with their bare hands living kids and 
lambs and to lacerate the victims with their teeth. The present writer has 
shown in 1929 the identity of this Berber rite with the Bacchic orgies of the 
menads or “raving women ” dressed in leopards’ or foxes’ pelts and called 
—e.g. in a lost tragedy of Aischylus—‘ the vixen,” tearing to pieces and 
“‘ devouring raw ” fawns, kids, lambs and even children, as well as with the 
tearing to pieces of the “ scape-goat ”.in the ancient Hebrew ritual of the 
Day of Atonement, originally part of the vintage-feast, when the people 
dwelt in primitive booths of foliage, the “‘ tabernacles ” of the Bible. In the 
cult of Bacchus too this frightful orgy is closely connected with the ritual of 
the grape-harvest and the drinking of the heady new wine—forbidden to the 
Moslem ‘Isiwiyia—which would combine with the ecstatic dancing to 
produce the required delirious intoxication, 

The great number of ancient Indocuropean triba] names meaning “ wolf- 
men” or “ she-wolf-people ” found in Italy, Greece, the Balkan peninsula, 
Asia Minor and North-western Persia and the numerous Germanic, Italic and 
Greek personal names meaning “ wolf” and “ she-wolf,” prove clearly that 
the transition from the fruit-gathering herd of “ finders ” to the lupine pack 
of carnivorous hunters was a conscious process accompanied by a deep 
emotional upheaval still remembered by man’s subconscious superindiv idual 
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ancestral mémory (C. G. Jung), and reflected in the “ superstitions ”’—i.e, 
the surviving atavistic beliefs—about ‘ lykanthropy.”’. This is the Greek 
term composed of lykos “‘ wolf,” and anthropia “humanity ” for the dread 
folk-lore of men, converted into ‘‘ wer-wolves ” (Germanic wer, the Latin vir, 
means ‘ man,” * male ”), 

. The name “ lycanthropy ”’ is equally used by alienists to denote a par- 
ticular form of raving madness manifesting itself by the patients believing 
themselves wolves, refusing to eat anything but raw, bloody meat, emitting 
bestial howls and indulging in unrestrained sexual attacks on any victim 
they can overpower. Such cases—described by Drs Hack Tuke and Bianchi 
—are now easy to understand as throwbacks to the atavistic behaviour 
pattern ritually preserved in the kathartic orgies of the Moroecan ‘Isawiya 
and the Thracian worshippers of Dionysos Bakchos. Ancient medicine would 
naturally confuse this form of psychosis with contagious canine rabies com- 
municable to dogs by the. bite of wolves and to man by the bite of a dog 
which causes man and dog to snap at and bite everything within reach and 
thus.to spread the dread disease. 

According to Germanic legends | the magic change is brought about by 
donning a wolf’s pelt—just as the ‘Isiwiyé and the Bacchic menads wrap 
themselves in animals’ skins—by taking to the woods and living a nocturnal 
hunter’s and killer’s wild and blood-stained vampire’s life. 

The’ uncanny word was resuscitated in Germany in the secret terrorist 
and para-military “‘ organisation Werwolf ” after the last war and again in 
Himmler’s rabid speech on the new Volkssturm destined to harass “ like 
Wer-wolves ” the allied limes of communication in occupied Germany. It 
was of wer-wolves that Hitler was thinking when he said 2 he ‘‘ wanted to see 
once more in the eyes of a pitiless youth the gleam of pride and independence 
of the beast of prey ” and to “ eradicate the thousands, of years of human 
domestication.” ' 

A’ gang of terrorists calling themselves ‘‘ the Werwolf. Organisation,” 
obviously intends to “‘ organise ” themselves and to be dreaded as a pack of 
wolves hunting down their victims in the dark of the night, and that is 
exactly what these counter-revolutionary conspirators did in 1920 and the 
following years. 

Outbreaks of endemic: lycanthropism have occurred before, notably in 
France at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when rural poachers’ gangsterism seems to have hidden behind the 
werwolf’s mask, just as a recent native terrorist crime-wave in the Belgian 
Congo operated behind the sinister masquerade: of a secret brotherhood. of 
“leopard-men ” disguised in leopard-skins, like the Dionysian menads 


; Wearing panther or leopards’ pelts, using appropriately carved sticks as stilts 


in order to leave leopards’ spoors on the ground. and iron leopards’ claws for 
the purpose of lacerating the victims of their nocturnal prowling. 


2 The Voelsunga Saga relates how Sigmund and Sinfyotl find two men wearing magic 
golden rings fast ahem suspended above them two wolves’ pelts which they take off 
every fifth day, putting them on again by means of the said rings. The two Voelsungs 
don the wolves’ pelts, become werwolves and kill numerous people until they. succeed 
in shedding the skins and burning them. Sometimes a mere belt of wolf’s skin or leather 
works, the; transformation. 

* Rauschnigg, Hitler Speaks, London (Thornton Butterworth), 1939, p. 247, 
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The Chinese ang—since the eleventh century—the Japanése had _ their 
** wer-foxes ’’ corresponding to the “ vixen” of the “Great Hunter” god 
Dionysos Zagreus. The Norsemen had their war-mad ber-serkr, i.e. ‘* bear- 
skin coated ” fighters, batallions of which were employed as body-guards by 
the Byzantine emperors. The ancient Arcadians in the Peloponnese were no 
idyllic shepherds, but rough northern invaders addicted to lycanthropic 
practices in the service of a she-wolf suckled cannibal god Zeus Lykaios, 
considering themselves as “* bears ” (arktoi). 

The Teutonic counterpart to this Arcadian wolfish god is the Germanic 
Wodan with his wolves, the “ Wild Hunter ” chasing through the stormy 
nights at the head of his “ wild hunt.” 

Since we gather from Greek sources—notably a vivid passage in Plutarchus 
—that the foxpelt clad menads or “raving” women worshipping the 
Thracian ‘“‘ Great Hunter ” god did actually chase and beat the woods by 
night, armed with torches, staves and wooden spears, it is safe to conclude 
that the hounds of the northern “ Wild Hunt ” heard coursing and barking 
in the dark by frightened peasants awakened from their sleep, were not either 
imaginary spooks or mythical personifications of storms and clouds but secret 
gangs of poachers keeping up the old pagan bloodthirstly custom of the 
nightly wer-wolves’ hunt a long time after Europe had adopted the milder 
rites of Christianity, just as the witches ride to a meeting-place where orgiastic 
dances and matings with goat-shaped “‘ devils ’ were performed are the exact 
counterpart to the wild and primitive bacchanalia—orgies idealised by the 
consummate art of the Greek sculptors, vase painters and tragic poets whose 
accounts we cannot understand unless we re-translate them into the language 
of the original barbaric folklore to which they belong. The Moroccan cam- 
patriots of the above-mentioned ‘Isaéwiya believe in men who walk about 
by night in the shape of hyenas and cannot be shot. 

** Lycanthropy ’—the transformation of the frugivorous human herd 
into a carnivorous pack through the hunters lupine travesty must be at least 
as old as the remains of that primitive Chinese cave-dweller known as 
Sinanthropus } whose cannibal habits were betrayed by the discovery of 
charred human bones split for marrow in his lair and as those of the European 
Neanderthal man whose stone-tools (Mousterian) are obviously those of non- 
vegetarians and were cqually found associated with animal long bones split 
for marrow. 

While the jaw of the Neanderthal “‘man” shows the bovine type of 
molars adapted to the eating of hard seeds and tough roots by a species 
formerly feeding on tender shoots and soft fruit available in plenty in a 
former warmer habitat, the dog-like type of teeth in the Piltdown mandible 
and the jaw of recent man has been very plausibly explained by J. R. de la H. 
Marett as caused by a change of diet reducing the intake of vitamin C, i.¢. 
by the transition to essentially carnivorous habits. 

It seems legitimate to conclude that the bones of Sinanthropus and the 
flake-tool-making Neanderthalers (so closely associated with glacial Europe), 


1 See Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark, Pithecanthropus in Peking, Antiquity, Vol. XII, 
No. 78, March, 1945, pp. 1 ff, who shows that the remains found on the Isle of Java by 
Dubois and those discovered at Chukutien near Peking belong to the same species and 
that Sinanthropus should rather be known as Pithecanthropus Pekinensis. 
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represent the earliest human werwolf-packs while the African South Asiat‘¢ 
core-tools—so-called ‘* hand-axes,” eminently suitable for root-grubbing and 
crushing—are the remains of the original innocuous, vegetarian herds of 
early Man whose mothers discovered gardening and agriculture by burying 
grain and other seeds like squirrels in the ground in order to store them for 
the hungry winter season and findihg them sprouting and multiplying i in the 
womb of the earth, | 

While these vegetarian herds are the ancestors jot the recent. entirely 
peaceful food-gathering tribes and of the primitive grain and fruit-growing 
populations, the lupine packs of carnivorous predatory ‘‘ wer-wolves,” running 
down and tearing their game to pieces, as the canine predatory beasts do, 
became the ancestors of the ‘ hunting ”—.e. “ hound ’’-ing—tribes who 
attacked not only what we would now call ‘ subhuman ”’ animals, but also 
preyed on the more conservative fruit-gathering human herds reluctant to 
adopt. the bloodthirsty mew mode of life, killing the males, raping’ and 
enslaving the females, falling upon them while they were gathering and 
treading the ripe grapes of the wild vines in the wood, and enjoying the new 
must, 

While the food-gatherers had left in peace ‘‘ every beast of the field and 
every fowl of the air ” amidst the “ trees pleasant to the sight and good for 
food,” using “‘ for meat ”’ “‘ every herb-bearing seed ”’ and “‘ the fruit of every 
tree,” the new hunting type “‘ filled the earth with violence,” putting “ the 
fear and. dread of them into every beast of the earth, into every fowl of the 
air, into all that moveth upon the earth and into the fishes of the Sea vo 
“ delivered into ” their “‘ hand even as the green herb,” 

Man, who cannot eat grass, could move from the forest and jungle—where 
food-gathering pygmies live to this day—into the park-landscapes, prairies 
and steppes, survive and multiply during a phase of drought and forest 
recession by preying upon all the animals that feed on grass and leaves, 
assuming a more erect position with a wider outlook and developing runner’s 
legs instead of the long arms of a Tarzan-like.tree-dweller. 

But there is another, even more important step forward in the conquest 
of the earth involved in the process. 

No subhuman animal makes. or wears clothes, although not_a few build 
“houses,” But the characteristic transformation of “ man into wolf” is 
effected through man “ aping ” the beast of prey by donning—like the 
cunning Dolon in Homer’s Iliad—the pelt of a wolf found dead or trapped in 
a pit covered with sods of turf and leaves, then killed and skinned with stone- 
knives and scrapers. The paleolithic hunters of mammoth, reindeer, wild 
eattle and horses on the plains of South Russia and Central Europe must 
have made themselves “ clothes of skin ’”’ since the stone scrapers for, pre- 
paring these, and beautifully finished bone needles for sewing them together, 
are found in close proximity. ee 

The ‘‘ aprons they made themselves ”’ by. “ sewing fig leaves together ” 
are the garments of the so-called “‘ leaf-wearing races,” such as the Kolarians 
of the Indian Deccan or the ancestors of the Sumerians represented by their 
sculptors as wearing woollen kilts shaped so as to resemble aprons of palm 
or sacred fig-tree leaves. They are but another protective camouflage worn 
by. the hunter chasing and stalking the animals of the jungle. The ‘“ Green 
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Wolf ” of Jumiéges gets his name from the wolf’s mask, the wolfhede of the 
outcast in the Anglo-Saxon laws, worn over the face and from the costume 
made of grass and leaves covering the body. 

Versi-pellis, “ the turn-pelt,” as the werwolf is called in Latin, manages 
to “ change his fur.” But he:cannot at once divest himself of his own simian 
hair-coat: surviving to this day in the embryonie state of man and ‘in’ some 
individuals preserving it throughout their adult life. A remarkable Greek 
tradition actually says that Adam and Eve were as ‘shaggy as bears. Equally 
hairy was the hero Engidu who lived in peace with the wild animals at their 
drinking-place in the Babylonian Gilgamesh epic. 

But among people chasing game at top-speed under the cover of a double 
fur, those can run best whose own hair-eoat is thinnest.’ Because of this 
advantage the members of the wervolves’ hunting pack grew hairless through 
natural selection among the “‘ cunning hunters” undernéath the “ hairy ” 
Esau’s deceptive fur-coat still worn by the nomadic gazelle-hunters ef the 
Syrian steppe and ‘Arab desert. Having shed their own hair and adopted 
hunters’ clothes of vegetable and animal matter which can be cast off in the 
heat and put on in the cold, these hunting werwolves were enabled to spread 
northwards and southwards beyond the temperate zone and to survive ‘the 
glacial periods, — 

The German proverb “clothes make men ” is true in the most funda- 
mental sense. As the naked “‘ hairy hermit ” of the St Onuphrius type 
represents the ascetic return to the atavistic animal “state of nature ’’ and 
the “innocence ” of the “ naked savage ” of a Paradisic age, the adoption of 
clothing to cover a nude, hairless body is generally believed to constitute the 
essential advance from subhuman bestiality to civilised humanity. 

We can now see that the “ clothes of skin ” and the “ aprons of fig-leaves ” 
produced the nakedness of man, and not, the other way round, the urge to 
cover the nudity of man, which led to the invention of clothing. It is obvious 
that: neither man nor woman could “* be ashamed” (Gen. ii. 25) or ‘* afraid 
because they were naked” (Gen. iii. 10 f.), before they had donned’ their 
animal’s pelt or hunters’ “‘ apron of leaves,” and: got so aecustomed to wearing 
it that the uncovering of their defenceless bodies gave them a feeling of cold, 
fear and the humiliating impression of being again reduced to the primitive 
fruit-gatherer’s state of a helpless “‘ unarmed animal” exposed to the assault 
of the better-equipped enemy. For nudity to be felt‘as contrary to ““ modesty ” 
and ‘‘ decorum,” the covering or decoration of the hunter’s body with skins 
or leaves must have been firmly established as the habitual modus of living ; 
the uncovered body could not have been considered “ indecorous ”’ or 
‘immoral ” before the mores of clothing the hairless body, the custom of the 
eostume, the habit of the habit had been acquired. 

The very feeling of sin, the consciousness of having dims something 
‘**im-moral,” contrary to the mores, customs or habits of ‘the herd, could not 
be experienced before a part of the herd had wrenched itself free from the 
inherited behaviour-pattern and radically changed its ways of life from that 
of a frugivorous to that of a carnivorous or omnivorous animal. The urge of 
the inherited “ mimetic ” instinct—the automatic repetition of movements 
seen in others which is the basis of all conformity within the herd—becomes 

¥ Photograph, Pl. XX of Eisler, The Messiah Jesus, London (Methuen), 1981, p. 238. 
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a cause of change and non-conformism as.soon as the mechanism of imitation 
extends its function beyond the bounds of the species and Pithecanthropus, 
whose superior intelligence is but an extended range of imitation begins 
to ape the beasts of prey. 

William James’s ‘‘ most formidable of all beasts of prey,” “‘ the one that 
preys systematically on its own species’’ lives, heneeforth, in permanent fear 
of punishment and retribution for what Empedokles of Acragas called “‘ the 
miserable deeds of devouring.” 

Knowing that their ancestors were not carnivorous they try to placate 
their resentment of the new ways by inviting the ancestral spirits of the tribe 
to take their share in the meat of the slaughtered victim which becomes a 
“ sacrifice ” or they return the red blood “‘ which is life ’” to the earth, before 
they allow themselves to eat the meat of the killed animal. 

Unable to draw a dividing line between animals and plants, the primitive 
savage feels now guilty of having tortured “ John Barleycorn ” when he mows 
down the cereal plants and mills or malts them, or of having torn the vine- 
and grape-god Dionysos limb from limb in the process of the vintage rites. 
He invents the most artful methods of placating the outraged spirits of fauna 
and flora and of atoning for the fatal necessity of living by taking life—which 
not even the Manichzan “ perfect ones ”’ can avoid by living on “ fruit fallen 
by their own motion,” brought to them by their “‘ not yet perfect ” disciples. 

The idea that it is “ sinful ” to shed “‘ the blood that is life ”’—retained 
in the course of the transition from the vegetarian to the carnivore—and the 
belief that expiatory rites are required to avert the dangers connected with 
a practice that was never really meant to be abandoned, since its results had 
proved so advantageous to the lupine pack, caused a consciousness of “ sin ” 
and of a need for apotropaic ceremonies to attach itself even to the effusion 
of blood resulting from sexual intercourse with a virgin such as the aggressive 
pack would, whenever the occasion presented itself, kidnap and carry away 
from among the females of the weaker fruit-gathering tribes so as to avoid by 
this new practice of “ exogamy ” the otherwise inevitable risky fight with the 
leader of the wolf-pack claiming for himself the females of the lupine clan. 
Judges xix. 22-28; xxi. 19-22, shows how violently the children of Ben 
Jamin—the “‘ Yemenite ” or “‘ Southerner ”—roaming on the fringe of the 
desert of Judah, “‘ ravining as a wolf, devouring the prey in the morning and 
dividing the spoil at night ” (Gen. xlix. 27), wooed the females of the more 
peaceful bovine and ovine, quietly grazing herds who called themselves the 
“Sons of the Wild Cow ” (bené Le’ah) * and the “ Sons of the Ewe ” (bené 
Rachel). It is easy to understand that blood-lusting rape of this kind could 
not fail to appear even to the lupine hunters as a sinful perversion of the 
gentle folkways customary among the peaceful food-gatherers, surviving to 
this day among the Trobriand islanders studied by Professor Malinowsky and 
the Tahitians painted by Paul Gaugouin. 

ROBERT EISLER. 


Oxrorp. 


1 See Neal E. Miller and John. Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation, London 
(Kegan Paul), 1945. 
* Paul Haupt, Journal of the American Orientalist Society, Vol. XXXII, p- 17. 








CENTENARIES OF 1946. 
- GEO. J. S. KING. 


WHEN, in January a century ago, Sir Robert Peel reversed the traditional 
policy of his party and proposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, he did more 
than fulfil the life-work of his old enemy, Cobden : he split the Conservative 
Party for a generation, and inaugurated a fiscal policy which was to dominate 
Britain for nearly a century. 

Although it was a startling reversal of his former creed, it was, perhaps, 
appropriate that Peel, the outstanding product of the new aristocracy of 
commerce, should pass a measure that destroyed the political hegemony of 
the old aristocracy of landowners. What was paradoxical was that it should 
fall to one who was socially a parvenu (which Peel was not) to assume the 
leadership. of the revolting “‘ diehards ”’ of the Tory Party, for although 
Bentinck was nominally its leader, it was Disraeli who, seeing at last a clear, 
if distant, road to the Premiership, was the mouthpiece and inspiration of the 
band of malcontents which formed the nucleus of a new Conservative Party. 

If Disraeli’s attitude in 1846 was dictated by political opportunism, 
however, his apologists might similarly describe the volte-face of the Duke of 
Wellington, high priest of reactionary Toryism, who supported the Repeal, 
ostensibly because of loyalty to Peel, but who was undoubtedly influenced 
also by the fear (openly expressed by the Duke of Buccleugh) that the 
“‘ dreadful alternative ’’ would be Cobden as Prime Minister. When a 
Protectionist peer told Wellington he had a bad opinion of the Bill, Welling- 
ton’s reply was characteristic of the man : 


‘* Bad opinion of the bill, my lord! You can’t have a worse opinion 
of it than I have! but it was recommended from the throne, it has 
passed the Commons by a large majority, and we must all vote for it. 
The queen’s government must be supportéd.”’ 


Gladstone, too, supported Peel, and his emergence as the champion of 
Free Trade demonstrated that the new alignment of British parties had 
begun, with Gladstone and Disraeli in opposition, although over twenty 
years were to elapse before their race to the Premiership was won by. Disraeli, 
by a very short head. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws did not bring the millennium. The second 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland in the autumn of 1846 was a cloud far 
bigger than a man’s hand, for not only was the estrangement between 
O’Connell and “‘ Young Ireland ” more serious than that between Peel and 
the young Tories, but the decline in Ireland’s population which followed was 
far greater than war could have accomplished, and accentuated the bitterness 
which came to a head in the following century. 

On the day that Peel’s great measure passed the Lords, its architect was 
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consigned to the political wilderness by an adverse vote in the Commons, 
and Lord John Russell became Premier. Chartism was staging a revival ; 
Sir John Franklin was in the Arctic on his last fatal voyage; Layard was 
excavating at ‘Nineveh ; Mitchell and Leichhardt were exploring Australia ; 
and Elizabeth Barrett eloped with Browning from the gloomy ménage of 
Wimpole Street. It was, moreover, the year of railway mania and panic ; 
Labuan was ceded to Great Britain ; an Act was passed creating municipal, 
legislative and administrative powers in New Zealand ; the first Sikh War 
was ended by the victories of Aliwal and Sobraon; the fifth Kaffir War 
began ; and (precursor of the atomic bomb !) Lord Dundonald’s “‘ secret war 
plan” to annihilate an enemy by sulphur-fumes was rejected, because, 
although it was pronounced by experts “infallible and irresistible,” it was 
considered inhuman ! . 

In America Elias Howe patented the first lock-stitch sewing machine ; 
the long-outstanding Oregon question was settled with Britain; the Smith- 
sonian Institution was founded ; and the Mexican War broke out, with a 
bunch of future U.S. Presidents taking part, and Federal and Confederate 
leaders alike gaining experience for the fratricidal struggle to come. 

On the Continent Pius IX became Pope; Metternich was pursuing the 
policy that was to lead to the explosion of 1848 ; Louis Napoleon also presaged 
future trouble for Europe (and Mexico !) by escaping from the fortress of 
Ham ; Denmark incorporated the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein (again 
sowing the seeds of future discord) ; Neptune was discovered (its existence 
having been detected in the previaus year); and the last remnant of a free 
Poland disappeared when Cracow was added to the Austrian Empire. 

Dickens made his début as an editor in 1846, the first number of the 
Daily News appearing on January 21, and thereby just antedating the 
establishment of Free Trade, of which it was to be so staunch an exponent. 
On February 9, however, Dickens abandoned a task that was not his métier, 
and found the writing of Dombey and Son more congenial. In May a small 
volume gf poems was published under the names of “ Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell,” but the fact that only two copies were sold showed that the 
public was not aware that a new force had arisen in literature in the persons 
of the Bronté sisters, Among other works of 1846 were Longfellow’s Belfry 
of Bruges, Lytton’s New Timon, Leigh Hunt’s Stories from the Halian Poets 
and Wit and Humour, Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense (which bore the 
responsibility of popularising, though not inventing, the limerick), Horace 
Smith’s Ode to an Egyptian Mummy, Burton’s Life of David Hume, Michelet’s 
Le Peuple, Proudhon’s Systéme des Contradictions Economiques, Freytag’s 
Die Valentine, George Eliot’s translation of Strauss’s Leben Jesu, and the 
first collection of Emerson’s poems. 

The year saw the literary début (besides the Brontés) of Herman Melville, 
Dostoievski, and Turgenev ; while James Russell Lowell’s publications in the 
Boston Courier were the genesis of the Biglow Papers. Grote began his 
History of Greece and Thackeray Vanity Fair. There appeared also works by 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Dumas, Harriet Martineau, Samuel Lover, G. H. Lewes and 
Tischendorf. In music an outstanding event was the first performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah (conducted by the composer at Birmingham) ;' and in 
the field of science the year was distinguished by the beginning of Benjamin 
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Franklin’s researches in electricity, and of Faraday’s second great period of 
discovery. 

On September 26, 1846, Thomas Clarkson died. Although to a modern 
generation his fame is overshadowed by the greater publicity accorded his 
colleague, Wilberforce, it was Clarkson who induced Wilberforce to make the 
cause of anti-slavery his own, because of his greater influence, and his seat 
in Parliament. “John Owens, whose foundation of Owen’s College was the 
nucleus of the University of Manchester ; Charles, Baron Metcalfe, whose liberal 
measures as provisional Governor-General of India included the emancipation 
of the Press; Pope Gregory XVI, a generous patron of learning, although 

.reactionary in deed and word ; Friedrich List, German economist ; Esaias 
Tegnér, Swedish author of Frithiof’s Saga ; and Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
historical painter ; were among other notabilities who died in the same year. 

Probably none of the celebrities who would have become centenarians 
had they survived until 1946 was of higher calibre than Charles Prestwich 
Scott, who, as editor for fifty-seven years of the Manchester Guardian, raised 
it to parity with The Times, and expressed his creed in an immortal speech 
which should be memorised by every press aspirant : 


“The newspaper is of necessity something of a monopoly, and its 
first duty is to shun the temptations of a monopoly. Its primary office 
is the gathering of news. At the peril of its soul it must see that the 
supply is not tainted, Neither in what it gives, nor in what it does not 
give, nor in the mode of presentation, must the unclouded face of truth 
suffer wrong. Comment is free, but facts are sacred. Propaganda, so- 
called, by this means is hateful. The voice of opponents, no less than 
that of friends, has a right to be heard. Comment is also justly-subject 
toa self-imposed pestint It is well to be frank ; it is even better to 
be fair.” 


Among a host of other celebrities born during 1846 may be mentioned 
those great Irishmen, Charles Stewart Parnell and Michael Davitt ; those 
noted Victorian actors, Wilson Barrett and Charles Warner ; those noted 
ecclesiastics, Bishop Chavasse, founder of Liverpool Cathedral, and Cardinal 
Gasquet, whose principal work was the creation of the modern Downside ; 
those delightful illustrators of children’s books, Randolph Caldecott and 
Kate Greenaway ; and those outstanding politicians, Lord Charles Beresford, 
outspoken critic of the Admiralty, and Earl Loreburn, who established the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. Other notabilities born in 1846 were Archibald 
Henry Sayce, who almost accomplished the feat of making philology popular ; 
William Robertson Smith, dismissed from a professorship for heresy, and 
subsequently editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; Mrs Anna Kingsford, 
pioneer of higher education for women ; Francis Herbert Bradley, English 
philosopher, influenced by Hegel; Sir George Taubman-Goldie, creator of 
Nigeria ; and Lord Northcote, Governor-General of Australia. Continental 
celebrities included Count Apponyi, Hungarian statesman, familiar figure at 
League of Nations assemblies ; Rudolf Eucken, German philosopher ; Alex- 
ander von Kluck, who led the German armies to the outskirts of Paris in 
1914; and Henryk Sienkiewicz, whose Quo Vadis? has become popular in 
almost every angenge. 
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The year 1746 saw the last act in the tragedy of the ’45. Carlisle had 
fallen in the last days of the old year, and although the inevitable was delayed 
by a fleeting victory at Falkirk, the Jacobite cause was extinguished for ever 
at Culloden on April 16. The ghastly scenes on the field were followed by 
the judicial vengeance, culminating in the execution of Lords Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino on Tower Hill on August 18. 

Meanwhile a ministerial crisis caused the resignation of Pelham, but an 
attempt by Granville and Bath to form an alternative government failed, and 
Pelham’s “* Broad-Bottomed ” administration returned to power, reinforced 
by the elder Pitt, who became for the first time a minister of the Crown. The 
French captured Madras that year ; and Lima and Callao were demolished 
by an earthquake. Voltaire was belatedly elected a member of the French 
Academy, and was enjoying the unwonted pleasure of being a prophet with 
honour in his own country, whereas Samuel Johnson was starving in his 
London garret. The literary productions of 1746 included Warton’s Odes, 
Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations, and Smollett’s Tears of Scotland ; 
while Fielding was writing Tom Jones, and Diderot’s Pensées Philosophiques 
was burned by the Parliament of Paris. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the negro slave who drove the French Royalists, 
the British, and the Spaniards from Haiti, and gave the island a tranquillity 
broken eventually by Napoleon’s re-introduction of slavery, is perhaps the 
greatest name in the year’s bicentenaries. Other celebrities born in 1746 
were Johann Pestalozzi, whose name is perpetuated in the Pestalozzian 
method of education ; Guiseppe Piazzi, discoverer of Ceres, the first asteroid ; 
Goya, whose paintings were political propaganda, grim, satirical and realistic ; 
Robert Livingston, who negotiated the “‘ Louisiana purchase”; Henry 
Grattan, ‘‘ the Irish Demosthenes ” ; Sir William Jones, pioneer of Sanskrit 
learning ; and William (“ Memory ”) Woodfall, who, although only in the 
gallery, was one of the principal “ sights ” of the House of Commons in his 
day. 
The eclipse of the Stuart cause in 1746 was a strange repetition of 1646. 
Charles II was a fugitive then, as was the other Charles Stuart a eentury 
later, and both escaped abroad ; but there the parallel ends, for after 1746 
there was no Restoration. In 1646 not only had all the Royalist strongholds 
fallen, but Charles I surrendered to the Scots. Sir Thomas Browne, almost 
as oblivious of war in his day as Jane Austen was in hers, published in 1646 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica (Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors); Claren- 
don commenced his History ; and the great Jeremy Taylor published that 
noble plea for toleration, The Liberty of Prophesying. 

The year’s tercentenaries include the birth of Gottfried Leibnitz, the 
German philosopher (whose creed may tersely be summed up in the phrase 
that “everything that exists has its reason, and therefore everything is 
necessary ”); and of John Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, the great Court painter. There died in 1646 Robert 
Devereux, third Earl of Essex, who was of lofty character, although a com- 
parative failure as commander of the Parliamentarian armies ; and Alexander 
Henderson, who drafted the ‘“‘ Solemn League and Covenant.” 

Martin Luther, the foundation stone of the Reformation, died peacefully 
in 1546; whereas Anne Askew, at Smithfield, and George Wishart, at 
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Edinburgh, were adherents of the new faith who suffered martyrdom that 
year. On the other side Cardinal Beaton was assassinated ; and Etienne 
Dolet was a martyr of the Renaissance rather than of the Reformation. 

The birth of Tycho Brahe, in 1546, gave to astronomy a star of the first 
magnitude, notwithstanding his rejection of the Copernican theory in favour 
of a modification of the discredited Ptolemaic. A century before his birth 
the perseverance of Prince Henry the Navigator was rewarded when Nuiio 
Tristam doubled Cape Verde. In 1346 the first Hundred Years’ War was 
still young, and was distinguished by the victory of Crécy ; while the attempt 
of David II of Scotland to embarrass England by opening a “* second front ” 
was baffled at Neville’s Cross. John, the heroic blind King of Bohemia, was 
amongst the casualties of Crécy ; but a greater who died that year was John 
Baconthorpe, the “ Resolute Doctor,” forerunner of Wycliffe. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, noted Welsh historian, was born in 1146, in which year the 
eloquence of St Bernard of Clairvaux inspired the Second Crusade. 

Three of the greatest names in the year’s centenaries occur in the first 
four centuries of the Christian Era. Theodosius the Great, whose reign in 
the Eastern Empire was memorable for the complete triumph of orthodox 
Christianity, was born in 846. Septimius Severus, a great Roman Emperor, 
perhaps York’s most distinguished resident, was born in 146; and A.D. 46 
is the probable year of the birth of Plutarch. 

G. J. S. KING. 


Nort LANCING. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


IV. THE SECOND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
JOHN MURRAY. 


1. Whether the chief defect of the first League of Nations was not inter- 
mittency and its having no permanent organ, or enough force in it. 

2. Whether in an equality League, to call it thus, power and responsibility 
are ever likely to be firmly affianced and married together. 

8. Whether the first League resembled not a Parliament that met for one 
month only in the year, and lacked a cabinet of ministers that should be 
answerable, not severally to their kings or countries, but were to itself, 
and should manage for it at all other times. 

4. Whether the best way with those that have power is ; not to harness 
them with responsibility and apportion them solemn duties. 

5. Whether the second League is not likely to do better than the first 
by singling out certain great Powers that have the most weight to be the 
leaders and answerable to their own consciences and all others’ consent. 

6. Whether contention about the number of the leaders, three or five, is 
reasonable if those that have the most weight are of the number, and willing 
for the burden. 

7. Whether even with power and responsibility well married all must 
thereafter be plain sailing. 

8. Whether the marriage of power and responsibility is not both an end 
and a beginning, an end of certain dangers and evils and a beginning of 
others. 

9. Whether to labour jointly with other men or nations about the greatest 
matters is ever likely to be very easy or smooth. 

10. Whether the Fates are not somewhat unkind to the Second League 
in proposing thus early the hard test of the new atomic artillery. : 

11. Whether this searching test calls not on all the nations, and par- 
ticularly the weightiest of them, to say whether they are resolved to live in 
trust and amity, or choose to fear the worst from’ each other. 

12. Whether that great nation the Americans are in any wise more united 
than in having turned their backs these three hundred years on Europe, and 
desired to stand aloof from outside matters. 

18. Whether that other great nation the Russians would not gladly have 
another Atlantic between themselves and Europe to cut them off. 

14. Whether the frenchifying of the richer Russians in the pa:i, and the 
greed and intrigues of many German interlopers, and the ubiquitous power 
of our own ships and fleets sailing throughout the world and consolidating 
our affairs have not given the Russians some grounds of offence or fear. 

15. Whether we ourselves ponder enough on the strong belief of the 
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Russians about their own nation, that it has a richer soul and a finer spirit 
than the rest, though it is new, and backward here and there: 

16. Whether there has not been too much said about the atomic artillery, 
since there were already other deadly inventions, and more novelties no less 
baneful are to be expected. 

17. Whether it is not the merit.of the atomic discoveries to have adver- 
tised the whole matter, and shown all nations on what an exceeding high 
mountain of temptation they all stand, and to have brought all of us to the 
scratch. 

18. Whether in any conjoint enterprise bickering or strife among the 
leaders and murmurs and doubts among the followers are not the common 
price of a good policy, and the greater the matter the more of them. 

19. Whether among men of honest convictions and sincere wishes an 
admixture of these things may reasonably be expected, though not that it 
should mount to a ruinous degree. 

20. Whether the taking of responsibility jointly by the mightiest nations 
for the atomic inventions and others of like potency is not in itself a very 
grave affair, ahd unfit to be hurried or despaired of soon, especially since 
the Americans and the Russians are somewhat averse at heart from Europe. 

21. Whether there is any other plan but the marrying together of power 
and responsibility, that will set the world at rest, and whether any circum- 
stance commends this marriage more than the atomic pag and nee to 
be expected. 

22. Whether the plan, together with the stakes, which are beyond all 
measuring or valuing, enjoin not on all of us to be steadfast in goodwill, and 
of patience as great or greater. 

J. M. 


University COLLEGE oF THE SouTrH West, EXETER. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc 


I PxHILosopny. 


“Tue Essential Nature of Knowledge ”’ is the title of an article in the November 
number of Philosophy, by Professor H. F. Hallett, of King’s College, London. The 
problem indicated is as old as the Theertetus of Plato, if not older ; but we venture 
to affirm that the Essay is of very high suggestiveness and value. Within our 
present limits we can only suggest the author’s main conclusion by reference to his 
view of our “‘ knowledge of other minds.” Incidentally he gives the accurate 
version of Boswell’s report of Johnson’s famous “ refutation ” of Berkeley : ‘‘ We 
stood talking for some time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to 
prove the non-existence of matter, and that everything in the universe is merely 
ideal. I observed that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible 
to refute it. I shall never forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking 
his foot with mighty force against a large stone till he rebounded from it, ‘ I refute 
it thus.’ . . . Is it not (says Professor Hallett) as clear as the noon-day sun that he 
was not guilty of the naive fallacy uniformly attributed to him, of arguing that 
because he felt certain sensations the stone must be independently real? His 
argument is that the stone is more than an ‘idea’ because it kicks back when 
kicked, The sense-qualities are only the presentational accompaniments of the 
experienced reaction, not the ground of our attribution of extrinsic authenticity to 
the object ” (l.c. p. 233). (Johnson’s argument, of course, raises the problem of the 
ultimate nature of psycho-physical activity.) Professor Hallett’s main contention 
is this. Knowledge is not essentially and fundamentally a “ relation of a subject 
to an object ” ; it is community of action, so that “‘ it would seem that knowledge of 
other minds should be somewhat more easily understood than knowledge of bodies, 
—for their actions are of the same kind as those of the mental self, while the actions 
of bodies are physical; . . . knowledge being essentially mental, and the physical 
cognitum being thus more profoundly other to mind than the mental cognitum.” 
If knowledge is essentially community of action in which at least one of the agents 
is mental, then the appearance or non-appearance of groups of “ sensations ” in 
space and time is unimportant when we are specially concerned with the nature of 
the knowledge ; it is important when we are specially concerned about the generic 
nature of the cognitum. ‘‘ Direct community of mental actions in different agents 
is, in fact, far more widespread than the dubious evidence for telepathy would 
suggest—though very naturally it concerns modes of thinking and percipience 
rather than particular mental events” (J.c., p. 242). On the other hand, the 
traditional view is defended (in the same number of Philosophy) by Dr J. C. Gregory : 
“ The logical status of the ‘ other minds’ in which every human being so assuredly 
believes must be assessed as inference. The disturbing notion of Probability, which 
experience so constantly connects with inferring, is at least alleviated, if not 
removed, by assessing the great belief as an overwhelmingly verified hypothesis. 
The ‘others’ guarantee themselves effectively by manifesting so continuously, 
extensively, and multifariously as if they are what they are believed to be. Their 
‘ guarantee ’ establishes the belief, however uneasy it makes the logician ” (l.c., 
1738 
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p. 255).—A most timely article on ‘‘ Obedience to Conscience ”’ by Mr H. D. Lewis 
appears in the July number of Mind. The author is concerned to show that while 
duty is necessarily personal, yet to decide the content of duty in a particular case 
by personal judgment alone may lead to grave errors and even to immorality. 
** Moral duty is not set either by the individual [alone] or by his society [apart from 
himself]; both are fallible. And it is only when this is made clear that we can 
understand what sort of ethical guidance the individual agent can derive from the 
opinions and purposes of others. For it can then be shown that while the individual 
must in'the last resort obey his own conscience, yet, as part of his duty is to find out 
what is his duty, there is much in the meantime that he requires to do to correct 
the limitations of his own point of view ”’ (l.c., p. 244).—Another timely article is 
contributed by Professor Brand Blanshard (Yale University) in the July number of 
the Philosophical Review, entitled ‘* Current Strictures on Reason.” His purpose 
is to “ clear the ground ” by showing that three important theories, widely current 
at the present time, are incapable of explaining the mind’s distinctively rational 
processes except by explaining them away. Materialism, Psycho-analysis (as a 
theory) and Logical Positivism, are equally, though in different ways, open to this 
criticism. ‘* If these theories are not true, as I have sought to maintain, then we 
should clear them out of our way and get on with our work. For that work, as the 
greatest philosophers have conceived and practised it, namely, as an attempt to 
understand the world, is far too significant and exhilarating an adventure to miss. 
That we shall ever carry it through to the end, . . . I find it hard to believe, nor 
do I think they believed it. But they were animated by a faith which made the 
adventure momentous ; they believed that the track was there and that they were 
free to follow it. I think that faith should be ours ”’ (I.c., p. 868).—The “ track ” 
opened up some forty years ago by Edmund Husserl (with a ‘“ guide-post ” on 
which is inscribed the word ‘“‘ Phenomenology ”’) has been the object of much more 
discussion in Germany and more recently in the United States, than in Britain. 
As expounded by Husserl, it is a method in philosophy. If we have not misunder- 
stood its meaning, it rests on certain fundamental principles which seem to be 
capable of concise statement. It means first of all the abandonment of any attempt 
at a closed system. Then; when the problem of understanding any aspect of 
experience is opened up, we must recognise that the experience is “ given,” and 
** given” not merely to the individual personal consciousness as such, but to a 
universal consciousness or Reason (which inevitably calls for comparison with the 
Kantian conception of Bewusstsein ueberhaupt); and the development of the 
Method consists in the investigation of what it is given as.- On the negative side, 
this excludes the so-called “ explanation” which consists in explaining it away 
and attempting to show that it is not what it is “‘ given as ” but is something else : 
human morality, for example, is nothing but the condition of tribal and social 
coherence, and “ duty” is explained away. Husserl’s own writings have been 
chiefly concerned with the bearing of these principles on the nature of Thinking— 
with an apparatus of technical terminology invented ad hoc. Professor Martin 
Farber’s laborious exposition in his recent book, The Foundation of Phenomenology, 
makes a difficult study ; and Husserl’s own short article, “‘ Phenomenology,” in the 
14th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is not free from obscurity.—Many 
students of Philosophy will be grateful to Professor T. M. Knox for his care in 
preparing for the Press a work by the late Professor Collingwood, now published 
under the title The Idea of Nature (Oxford University Press). In the greater part 
of the book the author, with scholarship and insight, ranges over the Greek and 
Renaissance “ Philosophies of Nature.” But in the last forty pages, in which he 
discusses modern theoretical Physics, he unfortunately “‘flounders from one 
mistake to another.” The most important errors are indicated by Mr E. Whittaker 
in the November number of Philosophy (pp. 260-61). The British Academy (Pro- 
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ceedings, vol. xxix, 1944) has issued a Memoir of Collingwood’s life and work, 
contributed with sympathy and insight by three friends. Of outstanding interest 
is Collingwood’s view of the relation of Philosophy to History : he believed they 
could be brought into union in a study transcending and incorporating both. In 
this connection, Collingwood did good service by translating Benedetto Croce’s 
Life of Giambattista Vico (1918). Vico was -a thinker who deserves to be better 
known if only because of his influence in France and in Britain, beginning with 
S. T. Coleridge. For this reason, the translation of The Autobiography of Giam- 
battista Vico (Cornell University Press), by Messrs M. H. Fisch and G. B. Burgin, 
is to be welcomed, with its valuable Introduction and Notes. The authors observe 
that Collingwood ‘“* absorbed Vico’s thought and made it his own, and suggestive 
interpretations of Vico’s ideas are scattered through his writings.” A very different 
view of History was advocated by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr in his well-known 
Gifford Lectures, to which a useful popular introduction has been published by 
Mr D. R. Davies, entitled Reinhold Niebuhr : Prophet from America (London, 1945). 
But Niebuhr, as the author points out, did not place the final end of History 
‘‘ beyond History ” in the sense of being essentially unrelated to it, as Dr C. C. 
McCown supposes in his otherwise instructive Essay entitled ‘“‘In History or 
Beyond History ” in the July number of the Harvard Theological Review (p. 174). 
Niebuhr believed that a transcendent Gospel must be applied to every relative 
solution ; and this has a vital bearing on his enthusiasm for social justice.—The 
recent death of Professor Ernst Cassirer, of Columbia University, lends special 
interest to his last book, An Essay on Man (Yale and Oxford University Presses). 
His was a mind of extraordinary range, equally at home in ancient thought and 
modern science, in history and mathematics. Some twenty years ago he published 
a massive work in three volumes, Die Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, which 
is never likely to be translated ; but in the present volume we have his last reflec- 
tions on the subject in a volume of moderate size and commendable lucidity. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the importance of the principle underlying his doctrine 
of ‘“‘ Symbolism ” : “a thing is what it does ”—but if we would know all that it is, 
we must know all that it does and all that it is capable of doing. If we would under- 
stand the nature of Man, we must study not his metaphysical “‘ essence ” but his 
functions or activities. Every aspect or phase of Culture, as Cassirer regards it, is 
a form of ‘“‘ Symbolism,’”’ because it takes us beyond what is immediately and 
momentarily given. This is true of language, myth, art, science, religion; and 
Cassirer surveys these movements in a series of brilliant Essays, in which, however, 
it is difficult to discern any “‘ converging lines.” Shortly before this book, Cassirer 
published under the title Kant, Rousseau, and Geethe (Princeton University Press) 
two Essays in the course of which he shows the remarkable extent of Rousseau’s 
influence on Kant.—From Princeton we have also received a volume which (so far 
as we know) is unique in the history of comparative Philosophy: Philosophy East 
and West: giving brief but comprehensive descriptions of the basic systems and 
doctrines of the East, primarily by Oriental scholars, and analyses of these attitudes 
in comparison with the basic traditions of the West by Western representatives. 


Il. THrROLoGY. 


It has been most truly observed that the delivery of a public lecture on an impor- 
tant theological and philosophical subject by a thinker of the eminence of Dr C. C. J. 
Webb, fourteen years after his retirement from his professorship, on the subject of 
Religious Experience, and the publication of the lecture by a group of his friends 
and former pupils in recognition of his eightieth birthday, is of great interest 
(Oxford University Press, 1945); and certainly the author goes to the root of the 
question. Fundamentally his contention is that the very conception of “‘ experi- 
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ence ” implies something of which there is experience ; and though an experience 
is always on one side “‘ subjective,” it may be of a Person who initiates the experience 
and in it reveals Himself. There are in this connection three errors which Dr Webb 
is concerned to guard against (pp. 41-48) : to withdraw dogmas based upon historic 
fact altogether from the scrutiny and criticism of Reason; to make a “ clean 
cut ” between the knowledge of God attainable without or apart from supernatural 
revelation, and the knowledge communicated to us only by supernatural revelation ; 
and the assumption that within the revelation of God to man there is no content 
mixed with error (p. 43). In a recent otherwise appreciative review, written 
apparently from the ‘ neo-Thomist ” position, the writer speaks disparagingly of 
what he calls “ the Religious-experience School.’”’ We venture to think that Roman 
Catholic theologians might give more attention than they do to the religious philo- 
sophy of S. Bonaventura, and in particular to his doctrine of “* Divine Illumination,” 
intellectual and moral.—From the July-October number of the Journal of Theological 
Studies we can here only refer to the conclusion of Professor T. W. Manson’s article 
on “The argument from Prophecy”: “It may be doubted whether the early 
Jewish and Christian translators and expositors of Scripture made any such sharp 
distinction [between the text as objective fact and the interpretation of it as sub- 
jective opinion]. For them, the meaning of the text was of primary importance. 
. . -» Once found, it became a clear duty to express it ; and accurate reproduction 
of the Divine oracles took second place to what was held to be their essential mean- 
ing and immediate application ” (p. 186). From the same number, we can only 
mention the great exegetical interest of Dr A. J. Higgins’ brief study “‘ * Lead us 
not into Temptation ’: some Latin Variants,” of which the earliest traceable Latin 
variant is “‘ Leave us not in Temptation.” Only bare reference is possible to 
Professor Sidney Smith’s British Academy Lectures on ‘‘ Deutero-Isaiah ” : Isaiah, 
Chapters XL-LV : Literary Criticism. and History (for some critical comments, 
by Professor H. H. Rowley, see the above-mentioned number of the Journal of 
Theological Studies, pp. 215-16); to Professor John Baillie’s Riddell Memorial 
Lectures on What is Christian Civilisation ? (Oxford University Press) ; to Dr T. F. 
Glasson’s careful study The Second Advent : the Origin of the New Testament Doctrine 
(Epworth Press) ; and to Cliurch and Leadership (S. C. M. Press) by Dr F. R. Barry, 
Bishop of Southwell. The great question remains: an organised Church which is 
to take up the task of national leadership must be able to speak as with one voice 
and act as with one will. 
S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD. 
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: REVIEWS. 


Does God Exist ? ” By A. E. Taylor.—Macmillan.—Pp. 172.—7s. 6d. 


Ir is probable that no one, at least in this country, is better qualified to present the 
case for Christian theism than Professor Taylor. This little book may be accepted 
by our theological colleges as the standard handbook of apologetics for students 
who are preparing for the ministry. Ought we to be glad or sorry that the best 
living theologians, even in the Roman Catholic Church, are » laymen ? On the 
whole it is a matter for congratulation. 

We cannot attempt to answer the question ‘* Does God exist ? ” until we know 
what we mean by God. The word is as vague as Democracy, which may mean 
anything from Vox Dei to an obsolescent experiment in government. We shall all 
agree that the Deity, if he exists, does not mind whether he is called God or Gott 
or Dieu or even Allah, and that he can forgive our formidable allies the Russians 
for calling him Bug. It is not so certain whether he is satisfied with translators of 
Plotinus who unwarrantably use his name for the Platonic Absolute beyond exis- 
tence ; with the Hegelians who say that the world is as necessary to him as he is to 
the world ; with the Neo-Manichees who represent him as not unequally matched 
in a cosmic duel; with one or two Gifford Lecturers, for whom he unexpectedly 
** emerges ’’ like a rabbit out of a hat, in the twentieth chapter; with Samuel 
Alexander, whose God only gives notice that he Intends to emerge ; with some good 
democrats from the United States, who believe that the President will be glad of 
our assistance ; or with Sir James Jeans, who thinks that he is a mathematician. 
** O, a®-, have mefcy upon us!” 

Professor Taylor leaves us to discover, in the course of his book, what he means 
by God. Christianity is a syncretistic religion, a fusion of two lines of thought, 
Hebrew and Hellenistic. The Greeks thought of God as supreme intelligence, the 
Jews as supreme will. Science rests on the indemonstrable assumption that nature 
is unifotm and orderly, a belief which we owe to the Greeks, though Plato finds 
room for ‘‘ disorderly motions ’’ which follow no law. For the Jews God is a 
personal sovereign, just and merciful, entirely distinct from his creatures. ‘‘ In 
respect to its doctrine of God,” says Whitehead, ‘‘ the Church gradually returned 
to the Semitic concept, which is clear, terrifying, and unprovable.” -Kor Professor 
Taylor, the object of God in creating the world was the moral education of those 
among his creatures who are capable of being so trained. Rather rashly, I think, 
he supposes that they may possibly all live on our planet. 

On what grounds is it so widely held that no such Being exists? The aim of 
this book is-to remove current objections to theism. All this part of the argument 
seems to me admirable, and the justice of his criticisms will not be disputed by the 
ablest of our natural philosophers. The philosophy of science in the nineteenth 
century illustrates the danger of despising metaphysics. For the most part it rested 
on a very naive realism, but sometimes, as the author says of Karl Pearson, it 
confounded perception with the perceptum, “‘ a kind of idealism which would be 
fatal to science.”” Huxley and others spoke reverentially of “‘ laws ”’ of nature, as 
if there were a law-giver in the background. Mind cannot ‘“‘ emerge ” from matter ; 
it would be a new creation out of nothing. The evidence for prospective adaptations 
in nature is overwhelming ; anything like a fortuitous concourse of atoms is 
infinitely improbable. Darwin himself was well aware of the limitations of his 
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theory of natural selection. There was no explanation of variations; a small 
change is as mysterious as a large change. As for Herbert Spencer, there is no 
ground for either of the two curious assumptions which run through his construc- 
tions. Evolution no more necessarily advances to greater complexity than the 
latest type of airplanes compared with the weird machines which were first designed. 
Nor is the more complex, assumed to emerge later, the “‘ better.”” Spencer and 
most of his contemporaries took for granted what Catholics call the last Western 
heresy, the superstition of automatic ‘* progress.” No delusion has ever been more 
pitifully exposed by events. ‘* Eventu rerum stolidi didicere magistro.” 

The objections of the half-educated rationalist have been very satisfactorily 
dealt with in these chapters. But what are the positive grounds for belief in God ? 
We all owe a great debt to Kant for his insistence on the absolute nature of the 
categorical imperative. We may often be in doubt as to what is our duty, but 
when we are clear what we ought to do there is no choice except “ to follow right 
because of right in scorn of consequence.” The voice of conscience is the voice of 
God. But in reading Kant himself, and British Kantians like Sorley, do we not 
feel that their outlook is too exclusively moralistic? Are there not two other 
absolute values, Truth and Beauty, which have an equal claim to be revelations of 
the mind of God ? The matter is of great practical importance. Can there be worse 
blasphemy against “‘ the Spirit of wisdom and understanding ” than Pascal’s “‘ act 
as though you believed ; go to mass ; cela vous abétira et vous fera croire”? 2? What 
protection have we against sceptical pragmatism and the rising flood of irrationalism 
unless we believe with Plato that there is an absolute Truth and that it is knowable 
by us? And as for Beauty, do we not murmur “ blasphemy ” when a modernist 
artist distorts the human face divine, or when the town council of S. turns an 
avenue of glorious trees into rows of mutilated stumps ? Must we not allow that 
there is a real priesthood of the scientist, the philosopher, the scholar, the poet, and 
the artist ? Exclusive moralism repudiates humanism and all our debt to Greece. 

The problem of evil weighs most heavily on the moralist, who if he is in earnest 
knows that ‘“‘ the prince of this world ” is no roi fainéant. It is a “‘ difficulty,” our 
author admits, but not a reason for disbelief. An unsolved difficulty is a reason 
for doubt, but we shall get no further by abandoning religion. No philosophy will 
help us. Evil is certainly not only privatio boni. 

Religious truth deals with absolute values, the permanent side of the universe, 
and our belief that these values are ultimately real, a belief which is a reasonable 
act of faith, is what we mean by believing in God. Impossibile est naturale desi- 
derium esse inane, as St Thomas says. But does not “ religious experience,” the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, include also the illumination of the saints and mystics 
—not of Christians only—that “ leaping spark ” of which Plato speaks? To say 
that such experiences are not transferable and therefore worthless as evidence is 
nonsense. If a dozen honest men tell me that they have climbed the Matterhorn 
I am satisfied that the summit of that mountain is accessible, though I shall never 
get there myself. 

I am more and more convinced that the most vital part of St Paul’s theology, 
so entirely misunderstood by Martin Luther, is the transformation of the psychical 
into the pneumatic man by the operation of the “* Holy Spirit,” who is potentially 
our reborn selves—the Greek Fathers were not afraid of the language of deification 
—but certainly not the empirical ego, whom we have to “ put off.” That St Paul’s 
Pneuma is the same as the Neoplatonic Nous was recognised by the Greek Fathers, 
and may we not say that it is closely akin to what the Indians call Atman? I 
believe Whitehead is right when he says that the decay of the two great world- 
religions, Christianity and Buddhism, is partly due to the fact that each religion 
has unduly sheltered itself from the other. ‘‘ Instead of looking to each other for 
deeper meanings they have remained self-satisfied and unfertilised.”’ 
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I also think that Eckhart’s distinction between the Godhead, who dwelleth in 
the light which no man can approach unto, and God, who “ worketh hitherto ” in 
history, is valid. Professor Stanley Cook, in his Rebirth of Christianity, has pleaded 
for the permanent value of the Logos doctrine. The Logos is the soul of the world, 
but something more, for he is God, though not the Godhead. I cannot commend 
his little book too strongly ; it can be bought in the Pelican series. 

It is well known that Professor Taylor, in his spiritual Aineid, has travelled all 
the way from Bradley to a loyal acceptance of the entire Anglican traditional 
orthodoxy, including those suspensions of the physical order which in a pre-scientific 
age were believed—as they still are by many devout persons—to be congruous with 
a spiritual revelation. The inquiring rationalist will not find the reasoning in the 
last chapters of Professor Taylor’s book so cogent as in the earlier part. But he 
may justly think that in a treatise devoted to the arguments for and against theism 
a discussion of historical dogmas is strictly irrelevant, and if he still remains un- 
convinced of the factual occurrence of certain miracles, he may none the less have 
been taught by this book to take a sounder view of the crude philosphies which 
were built upon the natural sciences in the nineteenth century. The weakness and 
inconsistencies of some more recent theories have also been adequately exposed. 
They do not deserve very much attention. 

W. R. INGE. 





Jésus Christ et le Christianisme. By Piero Martinetti—Paris: Bocca Fréres 
Editeurs, 1942.—Pp. i + 642.—70 lire (pre-Armistice price)—({Reviewed by 
the Rev. S. G. F. Brandon, M.A., D.D., S.C.F.) 


Tuis work, of truly monumental proportions, is an elaboration of the views which 
the author put forth in his earlier collections of Essays, written in Italian, under the 
title of Ragione e Fede ; the present book was, curiously, printed in 1942 in Italy, 
where it is in general circulation. 

In his Preface, the author professes his purpose to be that of providing a philo- 
sophical evaluation of a subject which philosophers in general only approach with 
repugnance and embarrassment, and, further, of defining the consequences which 
ensue for the conscience of modern man, when he sincerely faces the problem of 
the religious life ; it is a problem which he, the author, believes to be the most 
essential and urgent of those confronting contemporary society. 

In his study of the highly complex and voluminous data involved M. Martinetti 
gives evidence of a very wide erudition and shows himself to be well acquainted 
with an extensive range of theological and philosophical literature in the four main 
European languages ; however, like so many Continental scholars, he appears to 
have neglected many relevant English studies. 

The first four of the six books into which the work is divided comprise a critical 
survey of Christian Origins, commencing with an examination of Judaism from the 
Persian period, and covering the New Testament and extra-canonical documents, 
the religious cults of the Greco-Roman world, and ending with the development of 
Christianity up to the time of Constantine. 

M. Martinetti, in noting the impossibility of the views of such critics as Drews; 
Robertson and W. B. Smith, however, feels that it is necessary to appreciate the 
need of having a purely speculative foundation for religion, since ‘‘ une base pure- 
ment historique est toujours un embarras dogmatique pour une pensée religieuse 
vivante.” In expressing this sentiment it may fairly be said that the author not 
only expresses what is perhaps one of the most fundamental problems of the philo- 
sophy of religion, but that he voices his consciousness of a problem which he, in his 
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subsequent exposition of what he considers to be of abiding worth in Christianity, 
never resolves. 

An interesting criticism of the “‘ formgeschichtliche Methode ” is made on the 
grounds that it fails to do justice to the vital part played in the formation of the 
evangelical tradition by individuals. The author also thinks that, while the extant 
sources do not permit of the composition of a “ Life of Jesus,” it is possible to 
construct a “ tableau général.” The gospels are “ un exposé trop pauvre et trop 
schématique ” to provide even a faint reflection of the spiritual power which Jesus 
exercised on his hearers, but its “‘ profondeur intime”’ is evident in the fact of 
Christianity. The teaching of Jesus is also to be regarded as “ la partie la plus sire 
de la tradition évangélique,” a judgment at which the author seems to arrive, as 
he does in some other matters, without giving evidence of a critical appreciation of 
the complexity of the literary and theological problems involved therein. 

According to M. Martinetti, the réle of Messiah was forced upon Jesus of Nazareth 
by pressure of popular enthusiasm. He believes, mainly on the strength of Matt. 
xxiii. 10, that at first Jesus definitively distinguished himself from the Messiah and 
attempted to limit the title “ Son of Man ” to the Messiah who was yet to come. 
The contemporary political content of Messianism was expressly repudiated, but 
Jesus in his concept of the Kingdom of God was not speaking figuratively and he 
really did envisage ‘“‘ une restauration terrestre et prochaine, une république des 
justes, des pauvres et des humbles in Israél.” Martinetti rejects the thesis of Eisler 
on the ground that the passages about Jesus in the Slavonic version of Josephus 
are not genuine, but in so doing he appears to rely solely on the articles of M. 
Goethals on this subject. However, he does think that Jesus was finally led by the 
enthusiasm of his disciples and by his own sense of mission to attempt at Jerusalem 
a real social transformation, and, although he does not seem to appreciate in this 
connection the significance of the attack on the Temple bank, he notices the evidence 
of Luke xxii. 36, 38. 

The view of Baur is accepted that the fundamental presupposition to the exis- 
tence of the original Christian community is not the Resurrection of Jesus but 
faith in his Resurrection. ‘* Ce qui lui (belief in the Resurrection of Jesus) donne 
une valeur, c’est que cette illusion était expression inadéquate d’une foi ardente 
en la personnalité du Christ. Jésus, pour ses disciples, ne pouvait pas disparaitre 
dans la mort comme les autres hommes ...en tant que visions extérieures, 
e’étaient sans aucun doute des illusions et rien d’autre.” The beginning of the 
crucial series of Resurrection visions is traced back to the original vision of Peter, 
probably on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. In this, his explanation of the Resur- 
rection faith, M. Martinetti appears to be quite oblivious of the problem which is 
thereby created by the evidence for the unexpectedness of the emergence of such a 
belief in such an ethos and the amazing power of the belief to produce an experience 
which rendered even those originally hostile convinced of the continued and dynamic 
existence of the crucified Jesus. ‘The instances of post-mortem visions, such as 
those of Al Hallaj, the Safist martyr, which the author produces as parallels. to the 
original Christian experiences, serve rather to illustrate the reality of this problem 
by the fact of the inability of such visions to reproduce a sensation of conviction in 
many people over a period sufficiently long to permit of the establishment of a 
community of believers in the reality of the phenomenon and in a commonly accepted 
interpretation of its significance. 

M. Martinetti thinks that the influence of Hellenistic religious ideas on nascent 
Christianity must have been most profound, since the assumption of such an 
influence will alone explain the transformation of the religion of Jesus, ‘‘ qui était le 
couronnement du judaisme,” into the soteriological faith of universal validity 
which was preached by Paul. To him the apostle is the original perverter of the 
true gospel of Jesus, for ‘ il n’avait pas comme les disciples immédiats, le souvenir 
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d’une personne vivante et concréte a concilier avec l’idée du messie ; Jésus n’était 
pour lui que lenveloppe, la forme humaine que le Christ avait revétue. Paul a 
développé, le premier, la théologie, aussi bien que le culte de Jésus.” In this part 
also of the problem of Christian Origins Martinetti shows that, despite his acquain- 
tance with a wide range of relevant German literature, he has not realised, as the 
result of his own personal research, the essential complexity of the factors involved. 
He does not, for example, face the very pertinent questions which are constituted 
by Paul’s concept of the two gospels, by the mystery which envelops the real nature 
of the teaching of the Jerusdlem Church, by Lohmeyer’s suggestion about the 
source of the Christological passage in Philippians, or by the curious state in which 
the various documents of the Corpus Paulinum are found. Indeed M. Martinetti’s 
interpretation of primitive Christianity affords an instructive example of the essential 
difference in appreciative insight which must remain between the judgments of 
the specialist in a chosen field of study and those of the general reader, even when 
the latter is possessed of great erudition and is careful to read widely. M. Martinetti 
writes as a philosopher who believes that, by a critical examination of what he 
considers to be a representative selection of the relevant literature of a highly 
specialised department of research, he will be competent to judge soundly on some 
of its most debatable problems. His opinion has indeed a great value, but it is 
rather of the nature of that which a judge might give on the evidence as it is pre- 
sented in court and not on that which he has gained by his own interest and research. 

In the two subsequent books the author develops his thesis that the true message 
of Jesus was progressively obscured and corrupted by the efforts of theologians to 
rationalise the mythical and legendary material which was taken over into the 
traditional faith and practice of the Church from the popular religions of the con- 
temporary Greco-Roman world: an important contributive factor in this process 
of deterioration is also seen in the emergence of a professional class of clergy, which 
soon became predominantly concerned in the power and wealth of the movement 
which it administered and controlled. However, in the process orthodox Chris- 
tianity itself became responsible for a curious paradox, for “ par le fait qu’il a 
perpétué la tradition évangélique, du moins matériellement, il a été le siége et la 
nourtricier involontaire de la vraie religion chrétienne, qu’il a constamment repoussée 
et persecutée comme hérésie, mais qui s’éléve en réalité au-dessus de lui comme une 
tradition supérieure, vraie et seule héretiére de esprit du Christ.”” This true form 
of Christianity is generally to be found in the various heretical movements. 
Marcionism, Montanism, and Novatianism are regarded as the first revolts against 
the increasing secularisation of the Church, Clement and Origen are “‘ des esprits 
isolés,”” and the condemnation of the latter signified the orthodox denial of freedom 
of thought and its exaltation of dogma as “‘ une espéce de compilation bureau- 
cratique.” The various heretical and mystical movements of the Middle Ages and 
the Reformation period are reviewed at length, and M. Martinetti accepts the view 
of Gottfried Arnold that, if the Acta Martyrum of those who had béen persecuted 
for their faith by the Church since 315 (sic) had been preserved, “‘ alors nous posse- 
dérions la véritable histoire de l’église de Christ.” To him the essential character- 
isties of those whom he calls “les esprits religieux ” is their indifference to the 
mythology and dogmas of the orthodox faith, which, he believes, they instinctively 
regard as useless and dangerous attempts to define the indefinable. It is in the 
Society of the Quakers that he claims to find “ la forme la plus pure et la plus vitale 
du christianisme actuel”’; he thinks that its “ biblicisme antiphilosophique ” is 
an offence, but concludes, rather vaguely, by expressing his belief that, if it can 
abandon this and seek in *‘ la culture de la pensée un principe vital d’approfondisse- 
ment et de renouvellement,” a great future lies before the Society. 

Continuing his survey of the religious life of Europe into the modern period, 
M. Martinetti has many interesting comments to make on the contributions of 
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Kant, Tolstoi, Royce, Troeltsch, Schweitzer, of the so-called Liberal Christianity, 
and of those whom he terms “ les nouveaux mystiques,” namely, R. Otto and K. 
Barth. For him the work of Kant is of the greatest importance, because he sees 
therein the best effort to achieve “la constitution d’un fondement spéculatif de la 
vie religieuse.”” Although highly critical of the work of Troeltsch, he commends 
strongly his view that a religious renewal is possible on the three essential bases of 
faith in a transcendent moral order, respect for personality, and the liberty and 
sincerity of religious life. He maintains that “ la religion de ’humanité n’est pas 
une religion,’ and he accordingly rejects the creed of Schweitzer, remarking that 
the latter in reality propounds an “‘ activisme éthico-optimiste, avec lequel Jésus 
n’a plus rien de commun.” 

In the concluding exposition of his own views, M. Martinetti, after a masterly 
analysis of the spiritual ills of modern society, states what he believes to be the 
three essential truths contained in the message of Jesus. The first is that in his 
concept of the Kingdom of God Jesus intuitively set forth the primary and funda- 
mental requirement of a religious metaphysic, namely, “la dualité irréductible 
entre ce qui est humain et ce qui est éternel.” The second truth was enunciated in 
the precept of charity, for ‘‘ le seul moyen de préparer et de realiser én ce monde le 
régne de Dieu est de tendre vers la plus grande unité possible entre les bonnes 
volontés, d’éloigner de soi l’égoisme et la violence qui élévent des barriérs entre les 
créatures de Dieu, les rendant incapables de se reconnaitre et de s’aimer.”” The 
third great principle of the religion of Jesus is found in his condemnation of formal 
and pharisaical] religion. 

M. Martinetti faces the question which his own interpretation inevitably raises, 
namely, why we cannot be content with a purely rational faith and dissociate our- 
selves, after so many centuries, from any effective reference to the life and teaching 
of Jesus. His answer is that the religious conscience needs always to have living 
contact with a tradition and particularly with religious heroes, and he agrees with 
the view of Troeltsch (Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben) 
that there is an abiding necessity for a faith in a real man who has lived, struggled, 
believed and won. Consequently for the Western races the best tradition is that of 
Jesus Christ, which has for so long been their spiritual guide and in the spirit of 
which they have been nurtured. However, mainly for this reason, the effective 
scope of Christianity must be regarded as geographically, or rather perhaps cul- 
turally, limited, and the author does not approve of the attempt to make Christianity 
** la religion absolute de Phumanité,” maintaining that it is impossible, even from 
the point of view of history, to concentrate the whole spiritual life of humanity 
about the personality and thought of one man. 

In conclusion M. Martinetti asks whether it is possible to believe that the 
familiar pattern of the history of Christianity will change in the future. His answer 
is pessimistic : ‘‘ Ce serait une naiveté que de l’esperer.”” The Christian tradition 
will never triumph in the world, neither will the Kingdom of God come in history 
or in time. “ Il en sera comme il en a toujours été ”—the churches will continue 
their work, corruption will continue to render reforms necessary, and the true 
message of Jesus will be preserved by the few. However, in this view of the future 
there is no cause for surprise or sorrow, for the diffusion and external triumph of 
Christianity has no importance. ‘‘ La religion vit dans les 4mes et non pas dans le 
monde,” and the author closes his great work of analysis, comment, and suggestion 
with an expression of his approval of the essentiality of the quietist world-denying 
element which he has discerned in what he believes to be true Christianity : 
“* Punique réalité vraie c’est l’activité silencieuse de l’esprit qui se délivre du monde.” 


S, G. F. Brannon. 
CaTrERICcCK, YORKs. 
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Religious Experience. By C.C. J. Webb. With a Foreword by L. W. Grensted.— 
Oxford, 1945.—Pp. 70. 


Tuts admirably produced little volume, a tribute to a great theologian, consists of 
four parts. A list of some two hundred names, the friends, colleagues, and pupils 
of C. C. J. Webb: a delightful Foreword by Professor Grensted, Webb’s successor 
in the Oriel (Nolloth) Chair of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion : Dr Webb’s 
own lecture on “ Religious Experience,” delivered at Oriel this year, and Dr 
Grensted’s painstaking bibliography of C. C. J. Webb’s published writings. As one 
goes through the names of friends and pupils, one realises what a wide circle of people 
Webb has influenced, and what a pleasure it must have been for them to present 
this war-time equivalent of a Festschrift to their friend and teacher on his eightieth 
birthday. In his Foreword Dr Grensted tells us not only how the lecture came to be ~ 
delivered, but something of his predecessor’s life and record. Outstanding in that 
record one notices the religious crisis which in Webb’s first year as an undergraduate 
at Christ Church left him with “‘ a profound conviction of the reality of God, and of 
the duty of open-mindedness and intellectual honesty.” This experience was 
reinforced by his reading of Kant’s Grundlegung der Metaphysik der Sitten and by 
the influence of Cook Wilson, to whom Webb pays a high tribute in his lecture. 
His awareness of the tension between time and eternity, his unusual combination 
of metaphysician and historian (in which latter discipline Webb achieved a high 
reputation as a medizvalist) together with his general achievements both inside 
Oxford and outside, notably as Gifford Lecturer and on the Archbishops’ Com- 
mission on Doctrine, have combined to produce one of the most influential theo- 
logical influences in the English-speaking world. Grensted, preaching this year in 
Cambridge Great St Mary’s, said that “ it is not without significance that some of 
the most influential interpreters of theology [to-day] are laymen, each with his or 
her real distinction in the modern world.” It is noteworthy that Webb was the 
holder of one of the only two theological chairs in Oxford open to laymen. The 
bibliography begins with a review of Luz Mundi in 1890, and includes reviews of 
many books which a later generation has so accepted as to forget that they were 
written within living memory, works so dissimilar as Hale White’s Spinoza, and 
Stevenson’s Vailima Letters. But the substance of this little book is not in this 
record of friends, nor in this list of the master’s published accomplishments, the 
substance of the book is in the lecture. Here with singular clarity, with an economy 
of words, and an unswerving intellectual honesty we are reminded of things which 
many writers on religious experience avoid to their own and their readers’ impoverish- 
ment. Observing that the term “ religious experience ” seems to have passed out 
of current favour, Webb suggests that this is due to the fact that‘a subsequent 
generation of thinkers tends to place the emphasis not on experience but on the 
witness of the Christian Church. Perhaps the reason for this shift of emphasis is 
in the fact that the British Idealists—the Sarah Battles of philosophy, as Webb 
calls them, honouring each of them by name with a gracious personal tribute— 
seemed to place the emphasis more upon the experiencer than upon the experienced. 
Recent theologians tend to avoid the term “ religious experience ’’ because the 

substantive “‘ experience ’”? makes the essence of the matter an activity of the 

human mind, rather than a self-revelation on the part of God: while the adjective 

“‘ religious ’’ may: seem to indicate that the experience is one which all men could 

have, and thus it tends to obscure the claims of the Christian Church to a unique 

revelation in history. With admirable patience and care, Webb suggests that since 

we are the subjects of the experience, it is natural that the discussion should start 

from us, but the fact that we are the subjects indicates the independent existence of 

the Object of our experience. That there could be “ religious” experiences 

unmediated by the historical circumstances of the Christian revelation, incarnate 
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in a historical person, seems to be repugnant to some modern theologians, who not 
only tend to deprecate the use of the term “ religious experience ” but also to 
restrict the range of reason. Setting out the distinction between Natural and 
Revealed Religion, Webb says with felicitous clarity that “‘ we cannot assert the 
possibility of a knowledge of God which is not in some sense revealed . . . neither, 
on the other hand, can we with a good conscience allow an external authority to 
impose upon reason a limit of which reason cannot itself recognise the reasonable- 
ness.” No book written on this subject ever seems to be able to avoid a reference 
to William James’s ‘‘ Varieties *—at once a tribute and a recognition of the restric- 
tions which this work has had upon subsequent writings. As Webb points out, the 
ecstasies and spiritual excitements of the saints may be absent from the lives of 
many religious people, but “‘ I believe that many people who would deny that they 
have had any religious experience actually have one which is fully entitled to that 
designation.” The suggestion that the word subjective necessarily implies an inherent 
falsity is dealt with by Webb in a few valuable sentences, which are followed by 
three admirable paragraphs in which he sets out certain: assumptions which he 
believes to be untenable in the thought of some of those who urge the supremacy 
of the Christian revelation. These last paragraphs are the reflections of a wise and 
ripe mind, even as the whole lecture is the outcome of long application to matters 
weighty beyond the spiritual application of most men. These twenty-one pages 
which the lecture occupies are among the best ever written on so vital a subject, 
their compression, grace, and scrupulous honesty place under obligation a public 
much wider than the circle of friends who have offered this tribute to so eminent a 
religious thinker. 
G, STEPHENS SPINKS. 
Lonpon. 





The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. By Dorothy M. Emmet, Lecturer in the 
University of Manchester.—Macmillan.—Price 10s. 6d. 


METAPHyYsIcs is one of the queerest subjects you can imagine. In Lord Russell’s 
style it could be defined as the unique science which you may teach without having 
the slightest idea of what it is, spending all your time in being puzzled about notion, 
meaning and scope of this real or alleged science. This paradox has the great 
advantage of being true of our age which lives between two metaphysics, one 
decaying and another yet unborn. The collapse of the Hegelian system and the 
growth of science brought an anti-metaphysical reaction of considerable and still 
unabated vigour, connected with a specific anti-metaphysical anxiety-complex 
which Einstein derided the other day with great alacrity. Among the many 
_attempts at new metaphysics, witnessed during the last decades in almost all 
countries, only a single one, namely that of Bergson, was a real success and brought 
its author the highest prize of French civilisation, gloire. It is easy to see why, 
in spite of all the “ proofs ” of sceptics, historians and positivists, that metaphysics 
is impossible, it always reappears. First, there are certain questions concerning 
the meaning of life and of this astonishing world of ours which will never die, 
because they can never be adequately answered. Second, the divisions of our 
sciences are artificial, in a certain sense everything is connected with everything, 
and a mere specialist study neglects necessarily these interconnections. 

If we desire a new metaphysics we should be clear that there are two different 
kinds of it, possibly not incompatible ; one could be called existential or intuitive, 
and one essential or rational. Plato and Aristotle best illustrate this difference 
(which corresponds to that of Jesus and St Paul in the history of Christianity). 
The great existential or intuitive metaphysicians, the very few, are endowed, by 
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the grace of God, with an original synthetic vision of the interconnection of diverse 
phenomena in the realms of nature and mind. They are the recipients of some sort 
of natural revelation. Certain widely distributed phenomena reveal a_ specific 
aspect to them which they obstinately decline to reveal to the accumulated efforts 
of other people, just as certain persons confess to their priests what they per- 
sistently decline to do to their neighbours. This is the crucial point, these exis- 
tential metaphysicians see further than we ordinary folk'do, they grasp something, 

and doing this they change the whole outlook of generations to.come.. Plato, e.g. 
had the great vision of the homologous structure of man, state and universe. 
Aristotle criticised Plato’s vision and transformed metaphysics into cntology, i.e. 
the science of being as being, and into theology. I have the greatest admiration for 
this giant, for his unique combination of the most precise observation of details 
and the highest possible degree of abstraction, and for his foundation of logic. But 
I am not sure whether his attempt of establishing a science of metaphysics was not 
premature and hindered more than helped the development of human. thought. 
It is important to’see, that we need a metaphysician of the intuitive and not of the 
systematic type, and that a new metaphysics can no longer be a metaphysics in the 
Aristotelian sense. 

' ‘Miss Emmet’s brilliant, fresh; vigorous andtruly ‘‘ musical” essay (based on a 
melody and its variations) confirms all this in a striking manner. I must confess 
that I like best the almost hidden ground melody which isthe interpretative or 
symbolising character of the human mind on all its levels from perception to 
philosophy, science, art, and religion. This is a most fruitful thesis, reached. by the 
collective effort of workers in different fields of research. Miss'Emmet arrives at it 
through a synthesis and critique of Whitehead’s and Cassirer’s thought... Her basic 
assumptions are most attractive, man a “ bipolar”’ organism ; mind and matter 
two types of activity, exercised by these poles; perceptions the result of the 
combined effort of the two activities ; the “ physical pole” ‘not constructive, but 
responsive to processes acting upon it, the ‘‘ mental pole,” Cassirer’s “‘ mind, not as 
a mirror, but as a selective and interpretative activity which builds up symbolic 
constructions ” (p. 95). With this last formulation Miss Emmet hardly does justice 
to Cassirer’s and her own intentions ; for reasons undisclosed she does not mention 
Susanne K. Langer’s important Philosophy in a New Key, 1942, and her pertinent 
thesis concerning the transformational nature of the human mind and the “ symbolic 






















































the badly needed “ Metaphysics in a New Key,” and is faced with the awkward 
question to which reality these symbolic constructions refer, that is, she falls back 
into the arms of the old metaphysics and—Thomas Aquinas. 

Instead of studying the various ways of interpretation at the disposal of the 
human mind and the variety of symbolic transformations in the different fields, 
she restricts herself to her real theme, the réle of analogy in human thought and 
activity, i.e. in perception, physics, science, religion, theology, and metaphysics. 
All those who are interested in analogy and its different meanings, or in arguments 
from analogy, will find rich material in this book. I have never seen a, clearer 
exposition of the Analogia Entis, and the suggestion, “ that a sound theology should 
be analogical in character ” (p. 118), should be the starting-point of a fruitful dis- 
cussion (just as the very well documented remarks about the relations of philosophy 
with religion and theology). Miss Emmet could even strengthen her case by in- 
cluding Kant’s notion of analogy as the identity of qualitative (and not of quanti- 
tative) relations, which, I think, denotes best the philosophical notion of this term, 
and Kant’s ‘* analogy of experience ”’ as a rule according to which unity of experience 
arises out of perceptions. Ernst Mach stressed the importance of analogies for the 
formulation of laws in physics. Certainly, there is a grain of truth in all this: 
Nevertheless, the author overrates the importance of analogy, and thereby some- 
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times misses the specific character of symbols, e.g. in mathematics. ‘The answer to 
the perhaps wrongly put question, “‘ what is the nature of metaphysical thinking ? ” 
namely, that it is an analogical form of thinking, is hardly satisfactory. ‘* Meta- 
physics is concerned with relating symbolic forms to that which is not symbolic 
form, but in some sense substantival being ” (p. 190); this formulation marks the 
relapse into the old metaphysics, i.e. ontology. 

The struggle against the over-valuation of the notion of being i is almost hopeless. 
A tradition of more than two thousand years cannot easily be undone. Eckhart’s 
proposition ‘*‘ Esse est Deus” (and not ‘* Deus est Esse ’’) formulates an. almost 
universally accepted creed of European metaphysics and theology. It is, however, 
based on an arbitrary:interpretation of the Bible. The Thomists and Miss Emmet 
interpret the famous answer in Exodus iii, 18, 14, as meaning “‘ I am That I am,” 
and that the proper name of God is ‘“‘ He Who is.” The. Hebrew text may be trans- 
lated with equal right as “‘ I shall be who I shall be ” (Luther, “‘ Ich werde sein, der 
ich sein werde ’’), or ‘ I shall be, who I am” (Zunz). The meaning of this cryptic 
saying may very well be: “ Do not enquire into the mysteries of My name or My 
being. Thou shalt not make any image of Me, nor even: ban Me into the symbol of 
existence.” In any case, M. Gilson’s contention “ that the original contribution of 
Christian thought to philosophy was the notion of absolute existence ” (p..174) 
cannot be justified by this text and is not convincing. There is no room here for 
going into either the general problem (cf. Proc. Ar. Soc., 1948-44, pp. 147 ff.) or 
into further details, e.g. the re-institution of the barren notion of “ thing”; nor 
can I mention smaller mistakes concerning Cassirer, Lévy-Bruhl and the Marburg 
School, which should be corrected in the second edition. 

In an age of transition the danger is that we seek the salvation in a synthesis 
and that we try to synthesise elements which are incompatible. It is the great 
value of this book, that it represents the meeting, and the conflict, of extremes in 
contemporary metaphysical thought, and that it makes a most serious attempt to 
pave the way for a real metaphysics. 

Oxrorp, 





A Compend of Calvin’s Institutes of Religion —1939.—Pp. 214. 
A Compend of Luther’s Theology.—1943.—Pp. 249. Both by H. T. Kerr, Jr., Ph.D. 
—S.C.M.—12s. 6d. each. 


Many students and their betters, with sundry tasks, short time, and a natural 
preference for English over foreign languages may still have that sinking feeling 
when they look at the three, or even two, ponderous volumes of the Institutes. 
More so in the case of Luther’s selected works, running to fourteen or six volumes 
in our mother tongue, albeit a modest bulk in.comparison with the eighty volumes 
of the German Weimar edition. Prodigious /! The situation encourages content- 
ment with somebody’s handy. exposition of these theologies. Such resorts, alas, 
like our “* poor brother ”’ in the small bottle of Oxo, are the way to miss any sense 
of company with the great and any measure of their real stature. 

Professor Kerr has come to the rescue by happily devising these two Compends. 
The Institutes are served up in the form of excerpts, or cuts from the joint, in Calvin’s 
own words and sequence of thought ; by which their native girth has been slimmed 
down to about one-tenth. The surgery seems to us to have been done with great 
care and skill and the operation may be said to be highly successful, within its 
necessary limits. It is still Calvin i in the flesh though minus a lot of the sinew and 
connective tissue. 

In the case of Luther who was no systematic theologian and whose work is more 
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heterogeneous and occasional, as well as far: more voluminous, it was a stiffer 
undertaking. The selections are taken mainly from the more primary or repre- 
sentative writings, not omitting, however, the Table Talk, Sermons and Hymns. 
A bold idea excellent in itself is justified by its result. The thrifty student will get 
a sober knowledge of Luther’s miscellaneous mind on religious, ecclesiastical, and: 
ethical subjects from the vicarious and, we fear, sweated labour of Dr Kerr ; though 
the style is more cramped and the vocabulary less pithy, not to say temperamental 
and, corruscating, than Luther’s could be at.times. This is most meet and right for 
the purpose in hand, as it does. not distract emotionally from theology proper. 
Luther en pantoufles would be.quite out of place however enlivening. In general, 
Protestant respectability has its own censorship and discretion about the saints. 

We warmly commend both Compends as a method of allowing these two great 
men and powerful minds, to break the ice and furnish introductions to themselves, 
which are not meant to end there but to induce us to step further ben and hold 
fuller converse with them, Calvin wrestling in the all-in style to reconcile divine 
predestination and man’s lack of free will with unimpaired human, responsibility, 
or, in-general, the claims of reason with the oracles of the Bible, is. worth knowing. 
For Luther reason was but a strumpet of the public streets with no licence to pursue 
her trade within the sanctuary of divine revelation. There is truth in this view if 
we reduce reason to logic and do not confuse the ultimate mysteries with our own 
artificial mystifications and theological sophistications. . Bishop Berkeley spoke of 
the clever raising a dust and then complaining that they cannot see, 

Incidentally, it is very doubtful whether Professor Kerr’s remarks (p. xv of the 
Luther) on the attitude of the Lutheran Church towards polities, ‘‘ its concerted 
rebuke against Nazism,” and on Pastor Niemdller’s “* stand ” will bear discriminating 
scrutiny. The evidence seems to,indicate very limited criticism of, or opposition 
to, Nazism and its diabolical works in the sphere of national life and in war; the 
offence was rather in relation to Nazi inyasions of the traditionally restricted rights 
and liberties of the Church itself and its, evangelical Christian doctrine. That 
certainly demanded courage under a ruthless totalitarian régime, and it is quite in 
line with Luther’s own spirit and doctrine. But so also is abject submission to the 
State within its proper sphere of political and social life, where rebellion is not to 
be justified. Reports in which Niemiller is alleged te have been prepared to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s have not yet been successfully impeached. 
Contemporary revisionism in more than one quarter traces in the mixed strain 
that boiled up in Hitler’s red-blooded ideology, accent, and practical ethic an 
inheritance from the Luther of true German bull-dog breed who changed Europe 
and history ; only, Deutchland must remain, iiber alles. And in the womb of time 
this seed too, as we know, has grown and gathering up its affinities in the process 
come to its harvest and the thrusting in of the sickle. 

We notice one slip (p. vi); Luther’s famous dictum, ‘‘ Here stand I, I can do 
no other. So help me God,” was uttered not at Marburg but at Worms, and pro- 
bably it is not authentic anyway in this longer form. 


R. Nicon Cross. 
OxForD. 





Religion in America. By Willard L. Sperry—Cambridge University Press.— 
Pp. 818.—Price 10s. 6d. 

*O waD some power the giftie gie us, to see oorsels as others see us.” This rare 

grace is one of the qualifications of Dean Sperry for the task of describing and 

interpreting American religious: life and history to Englishmen. He is acquainted 

with all our ways and knows just what we think about American ways, and he thinks 

so too. He can smile in the right place with any of us—at the rhetorical idealism, 
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the theological foibles and pious thrills and freakish cults, the ethical quick-change 
artistry from Sunday best in church to Monday shirt sleeves in business, and so on. 
But he can survey the whole stage and its actors from the wings and the dressing 
room, from the inside, and'not only by television from: afar off. (It is remarkable 
how far the same ordnance map might do for the American and the English religious 
landscapes.) He cannot get over U.S.A. having 256 religious denominations, but 
he can understand it. America has been the Mount of Transfiguration to which 
all the tribes of Europe ‘have gone up, and said “ Here4et us make our tabernacles,” 
our church, a bit of the old home—just like Scotch exiles in England, only to the 
nth degree. Emigrants’ from of old have left their furniture behind but carried 
their gods with them ;''256 Denominations and 248 of them Protestant ; 67 million 
with some Church affiliation out of 184 million people, and 23° million ‘Roman 
Catholic. That means a ‘lot of very small fry among the Protestant sects. But 
Dean Sperry sees the phenomenon asa great tree branching into little twigs each 
searching for the light and the life. And has not the Tree of Life itself proliferated 
into many small tribes as well as big nations? In the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
progress was from homogeneity to heterogeneity. It is the law of vitality, the 
method of experiment and adaptation. God has set his face against a world of 
echoes, monotony and boredom, in religion as elsewhere. Dean Sperry has no hope 
and little heart in the matter of Church Reunion: In England there has been long 
travailing, in very select Committees, for the Reunion of Churches of different 
Orders, polity and tradition, but it has brought forth mostly wind and sighs ; there 
is much more to any Church than theology. And for the American the Church 
Catholic means chiefly the local community “ gathered” in the church room for 
the church supper. 

Everything is non-conformity where you start with a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, carry on with no Church by law established, and have a long future as 
mental compensation for a short past. Theologically, you set out from Jonathan 
Edwards with his grim Calvinism, trek round by the political doctrines ‘of John 
Locke and the French Revolution, rise to mystic heights of Transcendentalism, 
and finally reach an ample~hospitality in William James with his “ Varieties of 
Religious Experience,” pragmatism, and the importance of being eccentric. It is 
accordingly disappointing that the Quakers and Unitarians belong to what Bishop 
Hensley Henson once called “ the Protestant underworld,” notwithstanding their 
conspicuous contributions to the higher life of the nation, and the law of natural 
selection. Fundamentalism proves as fit to survive as theological freedom; our 
interpreter is, as usual, very shrewd in his judgement on any anticipation that the 
emancipated scientifically-minded élite will be brought into the camp of organised 
Liberal Religion by its left-wing humanist patrols. They are not a gregarious species 
and are rather like the man who never entered church but always took his hat off 
as he passed by. 

There is an interesting chapter on Religious Education in Schools and: Univer- 
sities. Of the 500 or 600 accredited colleges, 300 are denominational and mostly 
inadequately equipped. For the rest, with so many Churches, worshipping jealous 
gods, the secular solution has been the only practicable one in school and university, 
though a few of the great Foundations have their College Chapel where sectarianism 
is out of bounds and place. Forty-nine per cent. of the great company of preachers 
have neither University nor Seminary degree, and often proud of it, apparently on 
old Gorgon Graham’s view that if College does not make fools it develops them. 
In God’s own country “it’s no’ in titles nor in rank,” and the man is the measure of 
all things. Nevertheless the land that holds the secret of the atomic bomb must 
surely be reckoned: to be in the vanguard of civilisation as we understand it, an 
enterprise very difficult not to say dangerous, a land of the adventure of ideas, and 
of promise. No wonder the author speaks of its “‘ indomitable optimism ” ! 
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The book is a treasure of information and interpretation about American: 
religious life, history and character, rich in wise comment and informed comparison 
with the corresponding phenomena in England— just what is wanted for our special 
illumination ;: genial withal and ‘thoroughly readable, while the Appendices and 
Statistical: Tables at the end make it a very handy and helpful work of reference — 
ont the subject: The Dean of the’ Divinity School of Harvard has done his job 
admirably in this Cambridge Series on ‘‘ American. Life and Institutions.” 


tic j Ri Nicot. Cross. 
OXFORD, H 





The Moral Theory of Evolutionary Naturalism. By William F. Quillian, Jr.—New 
Haven: Yale University Press—London: Humphrey Milford.—Oxford 
University Press, 1945.—Pp. 154.—20s. net. 


PROFESSOR QUILLIAN is to be congratulated on the form and structure of his book. 
He begins with an introduction, defining naturalism and evolution, examining the 
development: of the moral theory of evolutionary naturalism, and describing some 
of its outstanding exponents such as Darwin, Spencer, and Clifford. He them 
gives usa statement of the theory, first in the words of its exponents, and after- 
wards in abstraction, and follows this up with a fairly detailed criticism, rounding 
off the‘ argument ‘by a‘ discussion of the theory in the light of metaphysics. The 
material is divided up into: numbered sections, and numbered and lettered sub- 
sections—a method easy on the eye as well asthe brain, avoiding the woolliness and 
verbosity of “ philosophical ” writing. The selection of exponents is rather limited 
(there are few great contemporaries), and the metaphysical section is sketchy. 
There’ is also a good deal of repetition—though perhaps this is necessary in an 
involved argument. 

The question Professor Quillian attempts to answer is: Can a normative 
morality be obtained from evolutionary naturalism—that is, evolution regarded as 
material process alone ? 

“Four possible outcomes to such an inquiry suggest themselves. First, this 
type of ethical theory may be thoroughly sound. If such. be the case, then the 
nature and meaning of morality may be explained apart from any religious con- 
siderations. Or it may be found that this form of naturalistic theory is not dealing 
with ethical questions at all, but only with biological matters. In this case, the 
proper sphere of moral inquiry will have to be sought in another direction. Again, 
we may conclude that the various statements of this reputedly non-religious, 
naturalistic theory of morality really involve religious assumptions which have not 
been recognised or admitted by their formulators. Or again, it may be that both 
the second and third possibilities are partly true. That would be the fourth possi- 
bility : in part the evolutionary naturalists may not be dealing with ethics at all, 
and in part they may be dealing with ethics but in so doing making hidden religious 
or ‘metaphysical assumptions.” 

The fourth possibility is considered by Professor Quillian to be a valid criticism, 
and his book is largely a development of it. The quotations he gives from different 
exponents of evolutionary naturalism reveal the inconsistency of the theory. The 
moral sense is variously regarded as pleasure, self-preservation, sympathy, social 
interest; abundance of life, and so forth. Some exponents regard morality as 
wholly subjective : others, such as Guyau, while recognising an objective element, 
find the sense of obligation in power of life, force of ideas, natural spontaneousness, 
and physical risk. But in every case, Professor Quillian argues, “the transition 
from ‘a naturalistic description to a normative interpretation of morality has been 
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made illegitimately ”’; and he adds that if the evolutionists’ treatment of ethics is 
naturalistic it cannot be normative and if normative it ceases to be naturalistic. 
He shows that the moral theory of evolutionary naturalism rests upon a false 
analogy between human beings and animals, upon the fallacy of ambiguity which 
fails to distinguish between the biologically fittest and the ethically best, upon the 
genetic fallacy of explaining a thing by its origin, and the naturalistic fallacy of 
identifying biological and ethical ends. 

The general drift of the argument seems sound ; but it is difficult to Bee why 
evolutionary naturalism cannot give a normative morality. Any judgement about 
reality can involve value, and in so far as evolutionary naturalism regards material 
process as real, such ends as abundance of life and pleasure may be legitimately 
regarded as normative. Furthermore, the nature of our morality derives from 
what we believe to be true ; hence even the lowest and crudest view of reality must 
involve at least the value of truth. But Professor Quillian is on safer ground in his 
contention that the kind of morality which the exponents of evolutionary naturalism 
claim to extract from material process is illegitimate, and reveals hidden religious 
. assumptions. Material process will not give us. humility, charity, purity, or even 
truth—that is, active truth—apart from the mere conditional: truth of the world 
view ; and those who say it will are drawing not on logic but on the moral capital 
of.a discarded Christianity. 

In the final metaphysical section, Professor Quillian says that ‘“‘ Man’s dis- 
tinctive nature of responsible selfhood can be understood only in terms of his 
personal relation to God, and in. this relationship man becomes aware of the ideal 
of personality by which he judges his own selfhood and finds it wanting.” That is 
the challenge which the exponents of evolutionary naturalism have to face, for the 
inconsistent attitude can no longer. be maintained, But we may question whether 
it is. being maintained to-day. When we survey the force of modern totalitarianism 
with its horribly consistent morality of power for the elite and sensual pleasure and 
amusement for the enslaved masses, the doubt arises whether perhaps Professor 
Quillian is not flogging a dead horse. 

+ RosBert HamMILTon. 
LONDON. 





Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By Werner Jaeger. Translated by Gilbert 
Highet.—Vol. I1I.—Basil Blackwell.—22s. 6d. net. 


Tuis third volume brings.a sustained piece of scholarship to a provisional con- 
clusion. It is topically opportune, for the task of education, as part of enduring 
communal cultures, has now become fateful. Those who have read the. preceding 
volumes must have felt as if they had been watching with mounting interest a 
skilled operating surgeon exposing the nerves of a living body and explaining their 
interplay in the subtle organism of a people of incomparable genius apart from 
whom Western civilisation.is utterly unintelligible. 

In the preface to Vol. I, twelve years ago, the author announced that he was 
presenting “‘a work of historical research dealing with a subject hitherto un- 
explored. It treats paideia, the shaping of the Greek character as a basis for a 
new study of Hellenism as a whole.” His object is to explain the interaction 
between the historical process by which the Greek character was formed, and the 
intellectual process by which the ideal of human personality was constructed. 

This third volume deals particularly with ‘“‘ The conflict of Cultural Ideals in 
the age of Plato.” It covers Greek medicine and the controversies between the 
sophists and the philosophers. To Isocrates, the rhetorician, and to his cultural 
doctrines, it devotes an extended section of 110 pages. After a vivid chapter on 
Xenophon, the ideal squire and soldier, farmer and rider to hounds, the conflicts 
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between Plato and Isocrates are further pursued (through the Phedrus, and the 
tragedy of paideia in the foredoomed effort to educate Dionysius, of which the 
Seventh Epistle is an autobiographical apologia and record) to lead on to a detailed 
éxamination of the Laws. ‘The work, which omits a study of the Timeus, closes 
with a chapter on Demosthenes and the death-struggle and transformation of the 
City-State. The volume appends 64 pages of notes and references. 

The term paideia has no one-word English equivalent. It includes culture, 
education and educatedness. But it also stands for a distinctive ideal of character 
and of a way of life within the social and traditional medium of a people of allied 
language and race. To-day, however, Greek, with much that Greek has vitally 
meant for life and thought, is being systematically expelled from our state-schools. 
Our ideal—the world’s ideal—is technical education, and this designed not for 
educational and cultural ends but, by mechanical, chemical and physical means, 
for the expansion of an industrial and commercial materialism. Humane culture 
is compelled to accept, at the cost of its own debasement, this new inanimate 
slavery of machines in place of the old personal human slavery. This change-over, 
especially if atomic energy is restricted by the goodwill of mankind to the arts of 
peace, may provide a basis for large leisure to be used, #f it will, for the life of culture 
on a high level. But the old peril and threat of degradation will persist in other 
forms. From free citizens we may become the slaves of our slaves and living 
machine-tools which make our inanimate ones. 

Now is “the crisis of that strong disease ’’ in which' to remind ourselves of what 
these early Greeks achieved—-how by direct observation and reasoning, bereft of 
any instruments to speak of, they discovered the earth was a ball floating in space 
around the sun, and saw that moonlight was reflected sunlight and understood the 
cause of lunar eclipses. Anaximander (611-547) announced a theory of evolution 
which declared that man “* must be descended from an animal of a different species ”’ 
and, arguing from the fact that the young of most animals can soon find their food 
and fend for themselves, concluded that “‘ if man had been originally such as he is 
now he could never have survived.” 4 

And here we have Professor Jaeger giving, in tapestried terms rich and heavy 
with history, a remarkable account of Greek medicine, with its greatest school in 
the island of Cos associated with the famous name of Hippocrates, who had so noble 
a sense of the honour of a profession selflessly consecrated to duty and service. Its 
ideal as an art was not merely the curing of disease but the preservation of natural 
health, for nature was deemed rational and reason natural. The doctor was pri- 


- marily a student of the body ; the philosopher of the soul; but the doctor’s diagnosis 


needed also a gnosis, an understanding of the universe. Even as curative, the art 
of medicine was that of releasing our natural energy toward self-healing in accord- 
ance with the immanent intention of nature itself. It was, therefore, concerned 
with gymnastics in which the doctor and the trainer worked together in a common 
task. Diet, the right food for the individual’s particular constitution and tempera- 
ment, was a matter of great seriousness, as was exercise—exercise not only for the 
body but also for the mind. As this great school of medicine put.it, ‘‘ Thought is 
the soul’s walk abroad.” Physical exercise nourishes the body, mental exercise the 
soul. Young persons should attend the gymnasium, old folk and invalids the baths, 
with massage as a substitute for more vigorous exertions. The Greek ideal was, in 
fact, the ideal of perfect health which, without too violent a play on words, was man’s 
salvation 


This has bearing on Xenophon’s novel insistence on the place of rural life in 
welfare and education. This is a surprisingly fresh treatment supplementing the 
details of the Spartan agogé, or educational system, as given in Xenophon’s own 
account. For, spite of Hesiod’s poetic glorification of the country in his Works 

1 «¢ Hellas the Forerunner.”” H.W. Household. Vol. II, p. 4. 
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and ‘Days, ‘* countrified ’”’ was used as meaning rude and ignorant. After Hesiod, 
it was left to Xenophon, a townsman, in his Giconomicus, to show the contribution 
which rural peasants and agriculturists make to civilisation. For him, the land is 
‘the imperishable and eternally young root of all human life” (p. 178)... We ail 
now begin, albeit half-heartedly, to accept this, but mainly because we realise that 
the great cities of the world may be reduced in an instant to rubble. The city 
knows now that it is living in the dusk of destiny, absolutely, not relatively, depen- 
dent on a food-producing community, whereas the life of the land will persist though 
every town were rubbed off the face of the planet. ._The esse of the town depends 
on the country-life, but, at best, it. is the bene esse of the country-life that 
depends on the town, Xenophon has observed clearly the bearing of the life of 
the land on paideia and works it out with insight. ‘‘ The blend of the ability and 
devotion of the farmer and soldier is Xenophon’s ideal of culture ” (p: 175). ‘* Books 
which sophists use to start the education of their pupils are devoid of any real 
content and fit young men for nothing but useless fancies . . ..in everything we 
learn what is good only from nature herself” (p. 180). He scorn’ cleverness with 
words and showing off with artificial phraseology. 

In the long examination of the views of Isocrates, it becomes plain that Plato 
himself had to reckon with a powerful writer and thinker. It cannot be doubted 
that, if. Plato profoundly affeeted Isocrates, Isocrates modified Plato’s earlier 
attacks. The tribute to his forceful antagonist at the end of the Phadrus. (now 
generally accepted as a work:of Plato’s old age), is a sincere not an ironical compli- 
ment. For Isocrates, education had as its fundamentals talent, study and practice. 
His breadth of vision enabled him to declare that ‘‘ the man who shares our paideia 
is a Greek in a higher sense than he who only shares our blood.”’ 

In the author’s exposition of the Laws Plato appears as far more than.a philo- 
sopher of constitutional politics. He is a theologian, a believer in immortality and 
a reverser of Protagorean humanism in which “ Man is the measure of all things.” 
Plato, on the contrary, proclaimed that God is the measure of all things. In his 
thought, “‘ there is no possible educational knowledge which does not find its origin, 
its direction, and its aim in the knowledge of God ’’ (p. 262). The point is made 
that ‘‘ there are several features in Plato’s paideia which. correspond to the spiritual 
structure of the Catholic Church ; for instance, the maintenance of fixed forms of 
posture, singing, and movement at religious services, and particularly the:fact that 
Plato makes a theological system the foundation of all life and all education, and 
asserts God and God’s pleasure to be the sole standard by which everything is to 
be judged ”’ (Note 802 on p. 349). 

In Vol. I, Professor Jaeger said he hoped later to show how Rome and early 
Christianity were drawn into the cultural process started with Greece. It will be 
of exciting interest to compare his work with what has been done already on these 
lines by Paul Elmer More in-his extraordinarily original and characteristically 
independent study in his five-volume work on Platonism and The Greek Tradition. 

Athens has passed, The crimson and the gold of its setting has faded into the 
grey immortal shades of its history—immortal in everlasting power over the mind 
of man. But the processional pursuit of knowledge continues and the old shades 
arise again and again in spurts of flame from the underworld of memory. Our 
renascences are recurrent.—Quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 7 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
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